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ADVERTISEMENT. 



An abridgment of Hobart's Analysis of 
Butler's Analogy, with questions for examina- 
tion by Craufurd, was edited by me some three 
or four years since. From the favorable man- 
ner in which the work was received, I have 
been led to prepare another edition for the 
press, differing from the former in the follow- 
ing respects : 1st The Analysis is given with- 
out abridgment. 2d. The Questions have not 
been introduced into the body of the text, but 
are appended at the end of the several chap- 
ters. This courie has been adopted to meet 
the wishes of friends, some of whom have ex- 
pressed the desire that there should be no inter- 
ruption in the text by the introduction of ques- 
tions ; while others have been pleased with the 
questions, and have preferred that they should 
be retained. By the arrangement adopted, it 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

will be seen that the views of both have been 
met. The use of the questions is left at the 
option of the teacher. They can be dispensed 
with, if rigid attention is given to the s3niopsis, 
as presented at the beginning of each chapter. 
The combined study of both, however, will not 
be found unprofitable : the first, as giving a suc- 
cinct outline of the argument ; the second, as 
leading to such explanations as are adapted to 
fix it in the mind of the learner. If the scholar 
will take the pains of studying the two in con- 
nection, he can not fail of mastering his task. 
This is the end which has been kept in view 
by the publication of this little work, and it is 
hoped that its introduction into Academies and 
Schools where Butler is studied will prove this 
efifort at his elucidation not to have been un- 
successful. 

: CHARLES E. WEST. 



Ratgen Institate, New York, 
Feb. 26th, 1848. 
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PREFACE. 



Notwithstanding the approbation with 
which this celebrated treatise of Bishop Butler 
has been received, his style has been frequently 
censured as intricate and obscure. A great 
portion of this obscurity should justly be attrib- 
uted to the nature of the subject^ and, perhaps, 
a greater degree of it to the comprehensive 
mind of the author, and the conciseness of ex- 
pression characteristic of such minds. It can 
not be expected that difficulties of the former 
kind can be lessened by an analysis, or, in- 
deed, by any thing else, without that serious 
attention in the reader which subjects of such 
importance demand — the renM)val of those of 
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the latter class has here been attempted. For 
example, the scope and connection of the sev- 
eral parts not being sufficiently marked out; 
the length of elaborate sentences, where clauses 
are minutely opposed, or exceptions briefly ad- 
verted to; repetitions that separate, at great 
intervals, the parts of the reasoning ; the in- 
troduction of digressionary remarks — all con- 
tribute to render it the more abstruse for ordi- 
nary perusal. 

The summary at the head of each chapter, 
in this Analysis shows, at once, its design and 
the connection of the steps of reasoning em- 
ployed in it For the most part, the precise 
language of the original has been adhered to, 
so far as it did not come within the preceding 
exceptions. Some notes have been occasion- 
ally introduced from the text containing re- 
marks unconnected with the chapter in which 
they stand, while others have been added of an 
explanatory nature. 

It is distinctly to be kept in view, that the 
evidence of analogy is applied, not to the proof 
of religion natural or revealed, but to the con- 
firmation of that proof supposed to be known. 
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PREFACE. vii 

" I know no author,^ says Dr. Reid, ** who 
has made a more just and a more happy use of 
analogical reasoning than Bishop Butler, in his 
Analogy of Religion. In that excellent work, 
the author does not ground any of the truths of 
religion upon analogy as their proper evidence : 
he only makes use of analogy to answer objec- 
tions against them. When objections are made 
against truths of religion, which may be made 
with equal strength against what we know to 
be true in the course of nature, such objections 
can have no weight." To the same purpose, it 
is observed by Dr. Campbell, that, " analogical 
evidence is generally more successful in silen- 
cing objections than in evincing truth. Though 
it rarely refutes, it frequently repels refutation ; 
like those weapons which, though they can not 
kill the enemy, will ward his blows." 

It consequently follows, that if any point of 
the analogy appears weak, it is not to be con- 
cluded that the proper proofs of it are so. 
Some parts are morcJ convincing than others ; 
but the force of this treatise can only be esti- 
mated by viewing all its parts in connection. 
The books of Nature and of Revelation are 
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compared together. An Author of Nature is 
the only point assumed ; and, by a reference to 
the natural course of things — to indisputable 
^cts — to man himself, according to his original 
constitution — to his daily habit of acting on 
evidence far inferior to that which ac ompanies 
revelation — all objections are answered, as ap- 
plying with equal force against the constitution 
of nature, where they are found false in fact. 
The objector is answered according to princi- 
ples which he can not deny. The part of his 
conduct which is natural convicts him of ob- 
jecting to what is equally suited to his nature. 

It is evident that the proper motives and 
principles of the Christian are not to be looked 
for in a work that descends so low ; for exam- 
ple, the nature of human life is such as to en- 
courage any kind of exertion on the lowest 
chance of obtaining the end in view ; yet, al- 
though this may show the unreasonableness of 
neglect with regard to a future state, where the 
chance of its existence is acknowledged, this 
chance is not intended to be a substitute for 
that faith, which is "<Ae substance of things 
hoped for^ and the evidence of things not seen.^ 
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Yet it is not to be inferred that the believer can 
not be ^confirmed by arguments from analogy. 
He also may have doubts which they can im- 
mediately dispel ; and to all, even the most 
steadfast disciples of the Lord Jesus, they must 
aflford some degree, if not of profit, at least of 
pleasure* It might be added, if the work were 
written on any other subject, that it would 
serve as a useful exercise to our intellectual 
faculties in and for itself; but, in this case, the 
end so far exceeds the means, that we must al- 
together lose sight of them in the all-important 
object to which they are directed.* 

But the chief design of this treatise undoubt- 
edly is, to warn the unbeliever and careless pro- 
fessor of the danger to which they are exposed, 
and to extort from their own breasts a confes- 
sion of their self-condemnation ; to show them 

* I can not forbear adding a late encomium upon the 
works of the author of the Analogy :— '' I am ready and anx- 
ious to acknowledge," observes Dr. O'Brien, " that I trace so 
distinctly to his (Bishop Butler's) writings the origin of the 
soundest and clearest views that I possess upon the nature 
of the human mind, that I could not write on this or any kin- 
dred subject, without a consciousness that I was, directly or 
indirectly, borrowing largely fix)m him." — Vide Two Ser- 
mons on the Human NcUure of Christ 
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that there is more even in natural religion^ and 
much more in revealed religion, than they sup- 
pose ; and to lead them to search the Scrip- 
tures of truth. It is humbly hoped that the 
present Analysis may prove useful with re- 
spect to such persons where the abstruseness 
of the original work might render it less ef- 
ficient, or even, in some degree, prevent its 
perusal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. The Nature of Probable Evidence. 

IL The Foondatioii of Probable Evidence. 

III. The Imperfections of Probable Evidence. 

IV. Yet Probability the Guide of Life. 

V. General way of arguing from Analogy conclasiYe. 
VJ. Application of Analogy to Religion. 

VII. The degree of weight to be attached to it. 

VIII. Its superiority above arguments not drawn from JeuU* 

I. Probable evidence is essentially distinguish- 
ed from demonstrative by this — that it admits of 
degrees — from the highest moral certainty to the 
very lowest prestmiption. But the very lowest pre- 
sumption does not prove a thing to he probably true; 
especially if (as there may be probabilities on both 
sides) there are any probabilities against it; yet it 
partakes of the nature of probability, for by fre- 
quent repetition, it will amount to moral certainty. 
Thus, the observation of the ebb and flow of the 
tide to-day begets a very low presumption that it 
may happen to-morrow ; but this observation often 
repeated gives us a full assurance that it wilL 
B 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

II. From observing a likeness in this event to an- 
other which has come to pass, we determine on the 
probability of its occurrence, and so of every thing 
else.* Therefore, the foundation of probability is 
expressed in the word "likely" {verisimile), like 
some truth, or true event, in itself, or in its evi- 
dence, or in some of its circumstances ; and thus it 
daily happens that we have a presumption, an opin- 
ion, ovfuM conviction of the truth of an event, past 
or future, according to the frequency of the obser- 
-vation of a similar one under similar circumstan- 
ces. For example, we conclude that a child, if it 
lives twenty yeai*s, will grow up to the stature and 
strength of a man — ^that food will contribute to the 
preservation of its life, and the want of it, for such 
a number of days, will be its certain destruction. 
Whether we judge, expect, hope, or fear, we are 
guided by the same principle of observed similarity. 

III. But the extent of our observation being 

* Though the common experience of the ordinary coarse 
of things have justly a mighty influence on the minds of men, 
to make them give or refuse credit to any thing proposed to 
their belief, yet there is one case wherein the strangeness of 
the fact lessens not the assent to a fair testimony given of it. 
For where such supernatural events are suitable to ends 
aimed at by Him who has the power to change the course of 
nature, there, under such circumstances, they may be filter to 
procwre belief, by how much the more they are beyond or con* 
trary to ordinary observation,^ This is the proper case with 
miracles, which, well attested, do not only find credit them- 
selves, but give it also to other truths which need such con- 
firmation. — Locke, 
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limited, it may warrant a fair conclusion in the 
way of analogy, though a false one. Thus the 
prince who lived in a warm climate,* who had 
never seen water but in a fluid state, naturally in- 
ferred that there was no such thing as water be- 
coming hard.t The field of our observation being 
more extended, we do not consider this any pre- 
sumption against' the possibility of water being 
frozen. We know that it is supposahle that there 
may be frost in England any given day in January 
next, and probable on some day in that month, and 
moraUy certain some time or other in the winter. 
Therefore, probable evidence, in its very nature, 
affords but an imperfect kind of information. 
IV. It relates only to beings of limited capacities. 

* A Dutch embassador, entertaining the King of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquisitive after, 
among other things, told him that the water in his country 
would sometimes, in cold weather, be so hard that men 
walked upon it, and that it would bear an elephant if it 
were there. To which the king replied, " Hitherto I have 
believed the strange things you have told me, because I look 
upon you as a sober, &ir man, but now I am sure you lie." — 
Locke. 

t But it has been well observed, by Dr. Leland, that ex- 
perieTiee may assure us thai facts or events are possiblCf but 
not thtxt the contrary is impossible. The greatest uniformity 
and frequency of experience can not prove the certainty of 
an event, nor even edSbrd the least probability that it would 
never happen othervdse. For aught we know, there may be 
occasions on which it would fail, and secret causes in the 
frame of things which sometimes may counteract these by 
which it is produced. 
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Every thiog is certain to an Infinite Intelligence, 
for every thing must be observed by Him abeo- 
Intely as it is in itself, certainly true or certainly 
false ; but with us most things are only probable. 
In questions of real or imaginary difficulty, the low- 
est presumption on one side more than on the other 
determines the question ; and, in the common pur- 
suits of life, even in questions of great consequence, 
we find meu considering themselves bound to act 
not only where there are merely slight probabili- 
ties in favor of success, but when these are equaUed^ 
or even exceeded, by probabilities against their suc- 
ceeding. 

y. But whence is it that likeness produces a 
presumption, opinion, or fiiU conviction 1 And 
how can we be certain that the conclusion drawn 
by analogy is correct? This belongs to the sub- 
ject of logic, and is a part of that subject which 
has not yet been thoit)ughly considered ; but it is 
evident (and enough for the present purpose) that 
this general way of arguing is natural, just, and 
conclusive ; for there is no man can make a ques- 
tion but that the sun will rise to-morrow,* and be 

* ^' A man brought into being at maturity and placed in a 
desert island would abandon himself to despair when he first 
saw the sun set and the night come on : for he could have no 
expectation that ever the day would be renewed. But he is 
transported with joy when he again beholds the glorious orb 
appearing in the east, and the heavens and the earth illumi- 
nated as before. He again views the declining sun with ap- 
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seen, where it is seen at all, in the figure of a cir« 
cle, and not in that of a square. 

VI. For introducing this sort of reasoning into 
the subject of revealed religion, we have the au- 
thority of Origen, who has observed, that ** he who 
believes the Scripture to have proceeded from Him 
who is the Author of nature, may well expect to 
find the same sort of difficultiesin it as arefound 
in the constitution of nature." ' And it may be 
added, that he who denies the Divine origin of the 
one, on account of thes€ difficulties, may, with as 
much reason, deny that, of the other. We argue 
fix)m the likeness that exists between the revealed 
and the natural dispensation of Providence, that 
they have both the same Author; at least, that 
the objections against it are of no force,' from diffi- 
culties in the one analogictil or similar to what are 
found in the other, which is ackriowledged to be 
from Qro^tfor an Author of nature is here supposed 
(and to this assumption there can be no objection, 

prehension, yet not without hope : the second night is less dis- 
mal than the first, but is still very uncomfortable on account of 
£e weakness of the probability produced by one favorable in- 
stance. As the instances grow more numerous, the probabil- 
ity becomes stinger and stronger: yet it may be questioned, 
whether a man in these circumstances would ever arrive at 
80 high a degree of moral certainty in this matter as we 
experience, who know not only that the sun has risen every 
day since we began to exist, but also that the same phenom- 
enon has happened regularly for more than five thousand 
years, without foiling in a single instance.— ^eoAte on Truth, 
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18 INTRODDOTION. 

since it is not denied by the generality of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evi- 
dences of religion ; and if it were, as there is no 
presumption against it prior to the proof of it, so 
it has been often proved, vsrith accumulated evi- 
dence, from final causes, abstract reasonings, tra- 
dition, the general consent of mankind, &:c., &:c.). 

VII. As to the degree of weight to be attached 
to this argument from analogy, in some cases it 
will amount to a practical proof — ^in others merely 
a confirmation of what can be otherwise proved; 
yet its chief force will be to answer the objections 
against the system both of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, and it will possess considerable force in an- 
swering objections against the evidence of it — the 
argument being conclusive in proportion to the de- 
gree of the whole analogy or likeness. It is to be 
distinctly observed that, in this analogy, we argue 
from known existing facts to others that are like 
them. 

VIII. This has been shown to be a method of 
proof, practical, usual, and conclusive in various 
degrees. It does not argue from hypothesis, or 
from the possibility to the propriety of a better 
form, of Divine government. Those who argue 
from hypothesis, reas(Hi either from assumed prin- 
ciples, or fix)m certain principles assumed to be ap- 
plicable to cases to which they have no gi'ound to 
apply them. The former resemble Des Cartes 
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boildiiig a world upon hypolhesis; the others act 
like those who explain the structure of the human 
body firom mere mathematics, without sufficient 
data. As to those who run into the wild extrava- 
gance of planning an improved state of things, the 
plan fixed on by the wisest speculator probably 
would not be the very best, even according to his 
own notion of " best." For what would he pro- 
pose t That which, both by occasions and mo* 
tives, was produ<^ve of the greatest virtue, or 
greatest happiness, or both combined ; i. e,, when 
fuUy expressed, that all creatures should, at first, 
be made as perfect and as happy as they were ca- 
pable of being ; that nothing — at least nothing of 
hazard or danger — should be put upon them to 
do; or that they should, in fact, always do what 
was right and most conducive to happiness. And 
how would he effect this] He would do away 
with the method of government by punishment, as 
absurd and contrary to happiness ; and he would 
either not give them any principles which would 
endanger their doing wrong, or he would lay the 
right motive of action before them in so strong 
a manner as would never fail of inducing them to 
act conformably to it. We may at once give 
this General Answer: Following the first princi- 
ples of our nature, we unavoidably judge some 
ends to be preferable to others ; and om* whole na- 
ture leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to 
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Grod, and to deny all impei*fection of Him ; this is a 
practical pcoof of His moral chai*acter, for it is the 
voice of God speaking in us ; from hence we con- 
clude that virtue and happiness are essentially 
united, and that under His government right must 
prevail. But the necessary means of accomplish- 
ing this end, we have not Acuities to determine. 
Even in the little affairs of this present life, we are 
not competent judges, and we are likely to be 
much less so in a system of such extent as this 
world may be, taking in all that is past and to 
come, though we should suppose it detached from 
the whole creation. 

We shall first apply the argument from analogy 
to the foundation of all our hopes and fears^ — a fri- 
ture life. 
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QUESTIONS— INTRODUCTION. 

1. How is probable evidence distinguished from 
demonstrative ; and to what may the former at length 
amount ? Illustrate this by a fact in nature. 

2. What exception does Locke justly produce to the 
following general rule, namely : that from observing a 
likeness in an event to another which has come to pass, 
we determine on the probability of its occurrence and 
so of every thing else ? 

3. What imperfection naturally attaches itself to 
our reasoning by analogy, from the extent of our ob- 
servation being limited ? Quote Dr. L eland's observa- 
tion as to the exact value of experience, in reasoning 
upon a reported fact. 

4. How do men act in all worldly affairs, with re- 
spect to probable evidence ? 

5. Quote the argument from Beattie by which he 
endeavors to prove that likeness would produce pre- 
sumption, then opinion, lastly conviction. 

6. What does Origen say upon the application of 
analogy to religion ? How does Butler support and 
confirm his argument ? 

7. What degree of weight is to be attached to the 
argument from analogy ; and in what consists its prin- 
cipal excellence ? 

8. What general answer may we give to those who 
would argue from the possibility to the propriety of a 
better than the existing form of Divine government? 



J 
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ON NATURAL RELIGION. 

Chap. I. Analogy fully confirms the Scriptaro account of 
the existence of a Future State — 

Chap. II. And that it will be one of Rewards and Punish^ 
ments — 

Ohap. III. And that these Rewards and Punishments will be 
dispensed according to the merit and demerit 
of our actions. 

Chap. IV. Therefore it becomes incumbent on us to remst 
all Temptations in this State of Trial. 

Chap. V. And to make use of all the Means of Improvement 
for another Life, which this Probation State 
affords as intended for Moral Discipline. 

Chap. VI. For these Obligations are not in the least degree 
affected by the opinion of Uniyersal Necessity. 

Chap. VII. Or by any objections which may be urged against 
God*s Moral Goyemment 
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PART I. 
OF NATURAL RELIGION. 



CHAPTER L 

ON A FUTURE STATE. 

I. A Future State probable from the Changes which we have 
undergone. 

n. And from the probability of our continuing endued with 
the same Capacities, unless there be some groimd for sup- 
posing that Death will destroy us — we have no ground 
from Analogy or Reason, and we can not have it frt>m any 
thing else. 

ni. Yet there are Imaginary Presumptions founded on the 
notion of Living Beings being Compounded, and therefore 
divisible. A proof of the Contrary confirmed by a general 
Observation from Experience, leading to four particular 
Observations. An Objection to some of these, " that they 
tend to prove the immortality of Brutes," answered. 

IV. A contrary Analogy proved to be only apparent. 

V. Our entrance on another State shown to be natural. 

c 
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I. Passing by the difficulties raised by some con- 
cerning pei-sonal identity,* the probability of a fu- 
ture state appears from the changes we have under- 
gone — fiom the imperfect state of infancy to mature 
age. Nor is this a law of our being only, that we 
should exist at one peiiod of our life with capaci- 
ties of action, of enjoyment, and suffering greatly 
different from those at another period of it; we 
find it in other creatures also; for example, the 
change of wonns into flies — birds and insects burst- 
ing the shell, and, by this means, entering into a 
new world. But, as far as we are concerned, that 
there should be a future state of existence, as dif- 

* To the Analogy are usually subjoined two dissertations, 
both originally inserted in the body of the work. One on 
Personal Identityt in which are contained some strictures 
on Mr. Locke, who asserts that consciousness makes or con- 
stitutes Personal Identity; whereas, as our author observes, 
consciousness makes only Personality f or is necessary to the 
idea of a person, i. e., a thinking, intelligent being ; but pre- 
supposes, and therefore can not constitute, personal identity ; 
just as knowledge, in any other case, presupposes truth, but 
does not constitute it. Consciousness of past actions does 
indeed show us the identity of ourselves, or gives us a cer- 
tain assurance that we are the same persons or living agents 
now which we were at the time to which our remembrance 
can look back : but still we should be the same persons as 
we were, though this consciousness of what is past were 
wanting, though all that had been done by us formerly were 
forgotten — ^unless it be true that no person has existed a 
single moment beyond what he can remember. The other 
dissertation is on the Nature of Virtue, which does not be- 
long to the religious, but to the moral, system of our author. 
— Bishop Halifax, 
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ferent from the present as the present is from our 
state in the wooib and in in&ncy, is only what is 
warranted by the analogy of nature. 

II. Secondly, from the probability of our con- 
tinuing endued with the same capacities of action, 
happiness, and misery which we feel that we now 
possess. This is probable, unless there be some 
gi'ound for supposing that death will destroy them ; 
for, in any thing, existence leads to a probability 
o£ continuance, except where we have some reason 
to think it will be altered. This seems to be our 
only reason for believing that any one substance 
now existing will continue to exist a moment 
longer (the self-existent substance only excepted). 
There is the same kind of probability, though not 
the same degree of it, that our living powers will 
continue after death as there is that our substances 
will; and there would be no probability against 
the former, if men were assured that the unknown 
event, death, was not the destruction of our facul- 
ties of perception and action ; i, e., there would be 
no probability against it arising from any thing 
else, unconnected with death, being able to destroy 
them. Now, if death be justly presumed to destroy 
them, and if this be not merely a confused suspicion, 
we must have some ground for the presumption 
from the reason of the thing, or from the analogy 
of nature. First, we have it not from the reason 
of the thing, for we know not what death is in it- 
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self, but only some of its effects, such as the disso- 
lution of flesh, skin, and bones ; we know not upon 
what the exercise (much less the existence) of our 
living powers depends ; for they may exist without 
being exercised, and when there is no present ca- 
pacity of exercising them, as in a sleep or swoon. 
They may depend on something out of the reach 
of the King of Terrore ; so that there is nothing 
more certain than that the reason of the thing 
shows us no connection between death and the 
destruction of living agents.* Secondly, we have 
it not from the analogy of nature, for, throughout 
the whole of it, there is not the slightest presump- 
tion that animals ever lose their living powers — 
much less, if possible, by death. This event de- 
stroys the sensible proof which we had before their 
death, of their being possessed of living powers, 
but does not appear to afford the least reason to 

♦ Destruction of living powers^ is a maimer of expression 
miavoidably ambiguous, and may signify either the destruc' 
tion of a living beingj so as that the same living being shall 
be incapable of ever perceiving or eicting again at aUy or the 
destruction of those means and instruments by which it is ca- 
pableofits present life^ of its present stcUe of perception, and 
of actum. It is here used in the former sense. When it is 
used in the latter, the epithet present is added. The loss of 
a man*8 eye is a destruction of living powers in the latter 
sense; but we have no reason to think the destruction of 
living powers, in the former sense, to be possible. We have 
no more reason to think a being endued with living powers, 
ever loses them during bis whole existence than to believe 
that a stone ever acquires them. — Butler. 
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believe that they are then, or by that event, de- 
prived of them. As far as our faculties can trace, 
they retain them, and this is in itself a probability 
of their retaining them beyond that period, espe- 
cially when viewed in connection with our first 
proof 

III. Objectedr against the assertion that " there is 
no proof Jrom the reason of the thing J^* " Living 
beings are compounded, and so divisible." 

Answer. There is no proof of this ; it arises not 
from reason, huX from that delusive faculty — useful, 
indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all error 
— ^Imagination. Since consciousness is indivisible, 
it should rather seem that the perceptive power, 
and consequently the subject in which it resides, 
must be so too.t As a particle of matter (as well 
as its power of motion) is one and indivisible, if its 
motion be absolutely one and indivisible — for if the 

* There is no subject on which doubts and difficulties 
may not be started by ingenious and disputatious man; and 
therefore from the number of their objections, and the length 
of the controversy to which they give occasion, we can not, 
in any case, conclude that the original evidence is weak, or 
even that it is not obvious and striking. Were we to pre- 
sume that every principle is dubious against which specious 
objections may be contrived, we should be quickly led into 
universal skeptidsm. The two ways in which the ingenuity 
of speculative men has been most commonly employed are 
dogmatical assertions of doubtful opinions, and subtle cavil* 
against certain truths. — OeraroPs Dissertation^ II., 4. 

t Seo Dr. Clarke's Letter to Dodwell, and the defenses 
of it. 
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particle were divisible, one part might be moved 
and the other at rest, and thus its motion could not 
be as is supposed — in the same way, if the subject 
of consciousness be divisible, the consciousness of 
our own existence would be divisible ; so that one 
part would be here and another there, contraiy to 
what is supposed and experienced * Hence the 
absolute oneness of the living agent renders the 
body unessential to its being, and our organized 
bodies are no more ourselves, or part; of ourselves, 
than any other matter around us ; and yet it is as 
easy to, conceive bow such matter maybe appro- 
priated to our use in the manner that our present 
bodies ai-e, as how we receive impressions from, 
and have power over any matter. It is a^ easy to 
conceive that we may exist out of bodies as in 
them ; that we might have animated bodies, of any 
other organs and senses, wholly different from those 
now given us, and that we may hereafter animate 

* That it is highly unreaflonable and absurd to suppose 
the soul made up of mnumerable consciousnesses, as matter 
is necessarily made up of innumerable parts; and, on the 
contrary, that it is highly reasonable to believe the seeU of 
thought to be a simple substance such as can not naturally be 
divided and crumbled into pieces, as all matter is manifestly 
subject to be, must, of necessity, be confessed. Consequently 
the soul will not be liable to be dissolved at the dissolution 
of the body, and, therefore, it will naturally be immortal. All 
this seems to follow, at least, with the highest degree of 
probability, from the single consideration of the soul's being 
endued with sense, thought, or consciousness. — ClarkeU Sf^ 
dence of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
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these same or new bodies, variously modified and 
organized, as to conceive how we can animate such 
bodies as our present. Their destruction, then, 
might be like that of any other matter, without any 
tendency to destroy our living powers. Even with- 
out determining whether our living substances be 
material or immaterial, all this is confirmed (though 
from the nature of the case not properly proved) 
by observations frotn experience. We remain the 
same living agents af^er the loss of our limbs, or- 
gans of sense, or even the greatest part of our 
bodies ; we can remember ourselves the same when 
our bodies were extremely small, and we lose now, 
and might have lost then, a great part of our bodies, 
and yet remain the same. And it is certain, that 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant change 
from that neVer-ceasing attrition which there is in 
eveiy part of them. All this leads us to distinguish 
the large quantity of matter in which we are near- 
ly interested from the living agent who remains one 
and the same permanent being. 

Objection. What is alienated or lost is no part 
of our original solid body, but only adventitious 
matt^. 

Answer. Surely entire limbs which we may lose 
must contain many solid parts and vessels of the 
original body ; or, if this be not admitted, we have 
no proof that any of these solid paits are dissolved 
or alienated by death. 
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From this it follows : — Ist. Even though the liv- 
ing being be not absolutely indivisible, yet it can 
not be assumed that death will be the dissolution of 
it until its proper bulk be determined, and till it be 
determined to be larger than the solid elementary 
particles of matter, which there is no ground to 
think any natural power can dissolve. 2dly. Our 
interest in systems of matter does not imply the de- 
struction of ourselves the living agents, for we have, 
though not to the same degree, the like interest in 
all foreign matter, which gives us ideas, and over 
which we have any power ; nor have we any ground 
to conclude that any other systems of matter, sup- 
pose internal systems, are the living agents them- 
selves ; for we can have no reason to conclude this, 
except from the same principle—- our interest in such 
systems. 3d. If we consider the component parts 
of our body, this wiU more clearly appear. Our 
organs of sense and our limbs are only instmments 
which the living persons ourselves make use of to 
perceive and move with ; and therefore we have no 
other kind of relation to them than we have to any 
other foreign matter formed into instruments of per- 
ception and motion — suppose into a microscope 
and a staff. But are not our organs themselves 
percipient 1 No ; the common optical expeiiments 
show that we see with our eyes in the same sense 
that we see with glasses ; and the like may justly 
be concluded fi'om analogy of all our other senses. 
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Some of these organs may be lost, while the living 
beings, the former occupiers, remain unimpaired. 
In dreams we have a latent power, and, what would 
otherwise be an unknown power, of perceiving sen- 
sible objects in as strong and lively a manner with- 
out our external organs of sense as with them. But 
are not our limbs endued with the power of moving 
and directing themselves % No ; a man can move 
an artificial leg, for example, as he used to move 
his nsttural one, only that the natural insti-ument of 
motion was more exactly formed, so as to move 
and produce motion in its several paits ; his active 
power remains unlessened. And thus the finding 
that the dissolution of matter in which living beings 
were most nearly interested is not their dissolution, 
and that the destruction of several of the organs 
and instruments of perception and of motion is not 
their destruction, shows, demonstratively, that there 
is no ground to think that the dissolution of any 
other matter, or destruction of any other organs 
and instruments, will be the dissolution or destruc- 
tion of living agents, from the like kind of relation. 
And we have no reason to think we stand in any 
otTier kind of relation to any thing which we find 
dissolved by death. 

Objection. Brutes, in the same way, might be 
proved to be immortal, and, by consequence, capa- 
ble of everlasting happiness. 

Answer. (1st.) In a moral point of view, no such 
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consequence necessarily follows as that they should 
be capable of everlasting happiness ; and, even ad- 
mitting it, there is no difficulty ; for we know not 
what latent capacities they may be endued with ; 
and it is a general law of nature, that beings should 
possess capacities of virtue for some time without 
exercising them, as in infancy and childhood, and 
often without exercising them at all in this world. 
(2dly.) As to a natural immortality, the economy 
of the universe may require living creatures with- 
out any capacities of this kind. Therefore we 
must know the whole system before such can be 
an objection to this part of the proof of the im- 
mortality of the human soul : it is less applicable 
to the next part,^ which is more peculiar to man. 
(3dly.) Our present powers of reflection not be- 
ing dependent on our gross bodies in the manner 
in which our organs of sense are, we may conclude 
that they are not destroyed by death. We can 
live in a state of reflection, afl:er ideas are gained, 
when none of our senses are a£^cted or appetites 
gratified, and in this state enjoy the greatest pleas- 
ure, or feel the greatest pain, without any assist- 
ance &om our senses, and without any at all, which 
we know of, from that body which will be destroy- 
ed by death. Further, there are some mortal dis- 
eases which do not afiect, and, therefore, it may 
be presumed, will not destroy our present intel- 
lectual powers. Indeed, the body and intellectual 
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powers mutually affscthig each otber would no more 
prove the necessity of their joint dissolution than 
the connection of the body and the living agemt re- 
quired their joint destruction, as already shown; 
but instances of their not affecting each other afford 
a presumption of the contrary. Several things, in- 
deed, greatly affect aU our living powers, and at 
length suspend the exercise of them — as, for in- 
stance, drowsiness increasing till it ends in sound 
sleep ; and from hence we might have imagined it 
would destroy them, till we found, by experience, 
the weakness of this way of judging. But by these 
diseases there is not even a shadow of probability 
that our present reflecting powers will be destroy- 
ed. And if death, by diseases of this kind, is not 
their destruction, it will scarcely be thought that 
death by any other means is; and as it does not 
destroy, it is probable it does not interrupt the con* 
tinuance of the Qxercise of these powers, since they 
can be exercised without the aid of the body, and in 
a most lively manner, during the whole progress of 
a mortal disease ; nay, it may even remove the kin- 
derance to our existing in a higher state of reflec- 
tion,* namely, those external organs which render us 
capable of existing in our present state of sensa- 
tion, so that it may in some respects answer to our 

* There are three distmct questions relating to a futore 
Hfe here (Considered : Whether death be the destmction of 
living agents 7 if nbt, whether it be the destruction of their- 
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birth,* not a suspension, but a continuation of our 
former faculties, with great altercUians. 

IV. Objected against the assertion that " there is 
no 'proof from analogy P There is an analogy for 
death being the destruction of living creatures— 
namely, the decay of vegetables. 

Answer. This comparison may be just enough 
for poetic similes, but not for an analogy ; for one 
of the two subjects compared is wholly void of that 
which is the chief thing in the other, and which is 
the only thing about the continuance of which we 
are inquiring^the power of perception and of ac- 
tion.! 

V. Thus, when we go out of this world, we may 
pass into new scenes, and a new state of life and 
action, just as naturaUy as we came into the pres- 
ent ; for it would be a contradiction to say, that 

present powers of reflection, as it certainly is the destruction 
of their present powers of sensation? and if not, whether it 
be the suspension or discontinuance'of the exercise of these 
present reflecting powers ? Now, if there be no reason to 
believe the last, there will be, if that were possible, less for 
the next, and less still for the first. — Butler. 

* This, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Bracks 
mans, 

t St. Paul answers objections against the resurrection, by 
analogy fix>m the works of nature. Vide 1 Cor., xv., 36. " The 
seed dies — ^it is only the germ or bud that springs ; the body 
of the seed first feeds this bud, and then turns to corrup- 
tion." It is particularly to be noted, that St. Paul is not 
speaking of the identity of the raised bodies. — Vide Whitby 
on the pttssage. 
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no state is natural but the present^ and yet that the 
probability of a future one appears from reason. 
The meaning of the word natural is, stated, fixed, 
or settled ; since what is natural as much requires 
and presupposes an Intelligent Agent to render it 
so, i, e,f to effect it continually , or at stated times, as 
what is supernatural or mii-aculous does to effect it 
for once. And from hence it must follow, that our 
notion of what is natural will be enlarged in pro- 
portion to our greater knowledge of the works of 
God, and the dispensations of His Providencew 
And this state may naturally be a social one, and 
the advantages of it — advantages of every kind may 
naturally be bestowed, according to some fixed gen- 
eral laws of vdsdom, upon every one in proportion, 
to the degrees of his virtue. ' 

Note. The credibility of a future life, which has been hiere 
insiBted upoir, eeems to answer all the purposes of religion. 
Sven a demonstrative proof of it would not be a proof of re-, 
ligion ; for it is just as reconcilable with the scheme of Athe- 
ism as the fact that we are now alive; but as religion implies 
a future state, presumptions against the latter would he 
urged against the former, and, therefore, it was necessary |o 
remove them. 

D 
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i^UESTIONS— CHAPTER I. 

1. Describe at full length the scheme of the first piurt 
of the Analogy which treats on natural religion. 

2. How does Butler correct Locke in his definition 
of personal identity ? 

3. How does the analogy of Nature warrant us to 
assert that a future and different statie of existence is 
probable ? 

4. Why is it probable that we may continue endued 
with the same capacities, unless they roi^ be destroy* 
#d by death ? 

^ Show that there is no ground, from reason .or 
6rom analogy, to presume that death does destroy OAjf 
faculty of perception or action. 

6. What answer can be given in refutation of the 
objection that ** Liviug beings are compounded, and so 
divisible,*' and consequently liable to complete destmc- 
;tion? 

7. By what argument do we arrive at the following - 
conclusion : viz., ** That the dissolution of matter ift 
which living beings were most nearly interested^ is not 
their dissolution ?'* And to the proof of what truth is 
this conclusion applied ? 

8. Show that there is no probability that death will 
cause the destruction of our present powers of reflec- 
tion. 

9. Explain what is meant by the assertion that, 
»• Our entrance on another state will be natural." 

10. Show that the credibility of a future life, insist- 
ed on by Butler in this chapter, answers all the pur- 
poses of religioo that a demonstrative proof would. 
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CHAPTER II. 

)K THE f»^f rftN*IENT OF «OD BT REWARBB AMD WW- 
ISmfPTITft, AND FAMTtCVhBJkhT ON THE LATTSK* 

I. If a Future State were only as credible as the last Chap- 
ter proves it to be, yet it is snfficient to urge us seriously to 
inquire, wfawther it is to be a State of Rewards and Pon^ 
ishmentB, depending i^pom our Oondnct here ? The pn^ 
ability of this spears fri>m our happiness, and, in a great 
measure, our misery, in this life, being left dependent on 
our own actions ; and objections to it are answered. 

II. That there is to be a Future State of PuniskmentSf ap- 
pears from several particular analogies. 

I. The importaDce of- the question concemktg 
a ftttui*e life 'arises fix>m oar capacity of happineai 
and mkeiy. But the consideration of this questioii 
would appear of so little importance as only to be 
brought into our tiioughts by curiosity concerning 
&e mortality of others, or the near prospect of our 
own, if there were not a supposition of our happi- 
Bess and misery hereafter depending upcm our ac« 
tions here. 

That there is a fhture state of rewards and pun- 
ii^ments, appears from the following General An- 
alogy — ^We are at present under such a govem- 
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ment ; all that we enjoy, and a great ^rt of what 
we suffer, w 'pvi in our own power ; for pleasure 
and pain are the consequences of our actions, and 
we are endued, by the Author of our nature, with 
capacities of foreseeing the consequences. Our 
preservation, and every kind and degree of our en- 
joymenti is effected by the means of our own action^. 
Generally (though not always) our sufferings are 
produced by our own action's, though instruction, 
example, and experience forewarned us that the 
effect of such conduct would be injurious to our 
reputation, our property, or our life. But why is 
the happiness and misery of creatures left depend- 
ent on themselves? Perhaps any other course 
would, from the nature of things, be impossible, oi- 
would confer a less degree of happiness, or not an- 
swer the end of an infinitely Perfect Mind, which 
may be pleased with the moral piety of moral 
agents in and for itself, as well as on account of its 
being a means of conferring happiness, or, perhaps, 
it would not answer the tokole end of the Deity, 
which our faculties can not discern. But is not the 
dispensation of happiness and misery in this world 
to be ascribed to the general course of nature? 
True, this is the very point asserted ; it is to be 
ascribed to the general course, and, therefore, to the 
Author of nature ; for we must not deny that He 
does things at all, because He does them constant- 
ly — because the effects of His acting are permanent, 
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whether His acting be so or not, though there is no 
reason to think it is not The natural course (d 
things is the appointment of God ; our natural 
Acuities, which guide us in our actions, by ena- 
bling us to foresee their effects, are given by Him 
also ; the consequences of our actions are, there- 
fore, His appointment, and the foresight of these 
consequences a warning given us by Him how we 
are to act ; so that we are at present actually un- 
der His government in the strictest sense — ^in such 
a sense as that He rewards and punishes us for our 
actions — ^in the same sense as that we are under 
the government of civil magistrates. Because the 
annexing pleasure to some actions and pain tib 
Others in our power to do or forbear, and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehand to thode 
whom it concerns, k the proper formal notion of 
government. It matters not, in this case, whether 
Uie Deity interpose or not If civil magistrate* 
«ould make offenders execute their laws upon 
themselves, or could execute them some other way, 
without interposing at all, we should be under 
their government in the same sense then as we ai« 
now, but in a much higher degree and more per« 
feet manner. Ist. Objected : Is the pleasure, theo^ 
naturally accompanying every particular gratifica- 
tion of passion, intended as an inducement and a 
reward for the gratification of it in every such paiv 
ticular instance *? No, certainly ; no more than our 
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eyes, which wore unquestionably given us to see 
with, were intended to give us the sight of eaeh 
particular object to which they do or can extend^ 
however destructive of them, or however improper. 
2d. Objected : Is every trifling pain an instance pf 
Divine punishment] The general thing here as- 
serted can not be evaded, without denying all final 
causes ; for if pleasure and pain be annexed to ac- 
tions, as apparent inducemeilts for our conduct,^ 
they must be admitted as instances of final causes, 
and as rewards and punishments. If, for example, 
the pain felt on approaching too near the fire be in- 
tended to prevent our doing what tends to our 
destruction, this is as much an instance of God's 
punishing our actions, as if He did afler having 
warned us by a voice from heaven. 

II. A fiiture state oi^ punishment, being what m^ 
chiefly object against (either fix>m man^s nature 
being so frail.and exposed to temptation as almost 
to annihilate the guilt of human vice, or from the 
nature of Qod, irresistible in His will, or incapable 
of offense and provocation), will appear farther 
credible from the following^ particular analogies 
between the punishments in this life and what re- 
ligion teaches us of those in the next : — 

<* 1st. Natural punishments often follow actions 
that are accompanied with present gratification ; 
for example, sensual pleasure followed by sickness 
and untimely death. 
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2d. The punishments are often much greater 
than the present pleasures or advantages. 

3d. The punishments are often delayed a great 
while, sometimes till long after the actions occasion- 
ing them are forgotten, contraiy to what we might 
imagine, that they would immediately follovr crimes 
or not at aU, 

4th. After such delay, these punishments often 
come, not by degrees, but suddenly, with violence 
said at once. 

5th. Though these punidhments, in very many 
cases, inevitably follow at the appointed time, yet 
persons have seldom a distinct full expectation, 
and, in many cases, see, or may see, only the cred- 
ibility of their following : e. g., that intemperance 
will bring after it diseases. 

6th. The thoughtlessness and imprudence of 
youth does not prevent the punishments of excess 
following, and continuing the whole coui-se of their 
existence in this life. These consequences are 
generally not considered, and can seldom be propr 
erly said to be believed beforehand. 

7th. There are frequent punishments for want 
of acquirements, which being neglected at the 
natural season of acquiring, could not be acquired 
aft:erward: this is very observable in the natural 
course of things. The indocility of youth makes 
the consequent defects of old age irretrievable; the 
neglect of the seed time brings with it the irrecoy- 
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erable loss oi the whole year. There is a time 
when real reformation may preyent the conse- 
quences of extrayagance ; ascend to a higher de- 
gree, and there is no place for repentance. 

8th. The punishments of neglect from inconsid- 
wateness are often as dreadful as those of any 
active misbehavior from the most extravagant 
passion. 

9th. Civil government being natural, its punish- 
ments are so too, and some of these capital; as the 
effects of a dissolute course of pleasure are often 
mortal. So that many natural punishments are 
final,* and seem inflicted naturally to diminish the 
Hggregate of mischief, either by the removal of the 
offender from such a course, or by his example. 

These things are so analogous to what religion 
teaches us concerning the future punishment of the 
wicked, that both would naturally be expressed in 
the same words. So much so, that it is doubtfiil 
to which of the two, principally, the following pas- 
•age from the book of Proverbs, i., 22-3^ refers : 
— Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most 
public places of resort, and as rejected when she 

* It can not be said that it is Scripture only, and not nata- 
ral religion, which informs us of a future state of punishment, 
and the duration and degree of it. For this was known to 
the heathen poets and moralists ; and reason might well con- 
dode that it would be finally, and upon the whole, ill with 
the wicked. But what is peculiar to revelation is, it fixes 
the time when this distributive justice shall take place; 
namely, at tlie end of thi« world.— -£ti^r. 
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afiers herself as the natural s^pointed guide of hu- 
man life — ** How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity 'i and the scomers delight in their scout- 
ing, and fools hate knowledge 1 Turn ye at my 
reproof; behold, I will pour out my Spirit unto 
you,' I will make known my words unto you. Be- 
cause I have called, and ye reftised; I have stretched 
out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, and would none of 
my reproof: I also vsrill laugh at your calamity ; I 
will mock when your fear cometh ; when your fear 
cometh as desolation, and your destiniction cometh 
CM a whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you : then shall they call upon me, but I will 
not answer; they shall seek me early, but they 
shall not find me : for that they hated knowledge, 
and did not choose the fear of the Lord : they 
would none of my counsel : they despised all my 
reproof: therefore shall they eat of the fniit of their 
own way, and be filled with their own devices. 
For the turning away of the simple shall slay them, 
and the prosperity of fools shall destroy them.'* 

The instances of punishments now mentioned* 
(for men are not always punished here in propor- 
tion to their sins) are sufficient to show what the 

* Hence may be deduced experimental answers to many 
popular objections and excuses ; as, that God is too merciful 
to inflict everlasting punishment ; that we were sincere in our 
intentions ; that we did not know it was a sin we were com- 
mitting, &c. Our misery, like our neglect, is self-induced. 
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kws of the univena may admit, and to snffvrar tiie 
vsoal objecttons agamst a fatiue sttte oi puokho 
ment. Indeed, notlm^ bat a univarBally ackncmi^ 
edged dimotutratum «q the aide of Athedam eaa 
justify uBcoQcem about such a state* The foBj 
of such seoiority without proof appears irom the 
ibllowiiig analogy. May it not be said of any per- 
son upon his being bom into the wc»rld, that he 
may act in such a manner as to be of no service to 
it but by being made an example of the woful ef- 
£Bcts of vice and fi>Uy ; he may bring death upon 
himself from the hands of civil justice, or from the 
^^ts of his excesses ; or infamy and diseases wone 
than death. So that even with regard to the present 
world, it had been better for him that he had never 
been bom. And shall we suppose that there is no 
danger of something similar in a friture state; under 
the providence and government of the same Grod, 
though we rest as secure and act as licentiously as 
we please 1 
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QUESTIONS^CHAPTER II. 

1. What sappositioD makes the consideratioTi of the 
questioD, coDcerDiDg a future ]ife» evidently important 
to each individual ? 

2. Describe the general arrnhgy^ which makes a 
future state of rewards and punishments perfectly 
probable. 

3. Why is the present happiness or misery of erea 
tores left so much dependent upon themselves ? 

4. Suppose it to be granted that **The dispensa- 
tion of happiness and misery, m this world, is to be as- 
cribed to the general course of naturej*^ what follows 
from that admissioti ? 

5. What is the proper formal notion of government^ 
whether human or divine 1 And what would be the 
moat perfect manner of itl 

6. State the two objections urged against the as- 
sertion that t* pleasure or pain is annexed by God to 
certain actions as an apparent inducement for our con- 
duct," and refute them. 

7. Describe at full length the particukr instance# 
of analogy between natural punishments in this life, 
and what religion teaches us of those in the next. 

8. For what purposes are the above-mentioned in- 
stances of analogy amply sufficient ? 

9. By what analogy may tiie foUy of a person, who" 
18 uncencemed about a future Hate, be demonslratod? 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF TQE MORAL eOVERNMENT OF GOD. 

Having shown in the last Chapter that, as the appearances of 
Final Causes prove an Intelligent Maker of the World, so the 
particular instances of Final Causes, there mentioned, prove 
an Intelligent Governor of it. In this Chapter, it is shown 
that He is a Moral Oovemor. Omitting to consider that 
the natural notion we have of God is as a Moral Governor, 
and that, from the Nature He has given us, we may conclude 
that Vice will finally be punished, and Virtue rewarded — 
and not dwelling on the proof that, even in this Life, Virtue 
has its own reward, and Vice its punishment, it is showu thai 
the Grovemment by Rewards and Punishments is to be moral 

I. Because no other seemt so suited to our minds. 

II. Our Prudence is here rewarded, and Imprudence punished 

III. Vicious Actions, as injurious to Society, are, in a great 
degree, punished. 

IV. Virtue, as such, is actually rewarded, and Vice punished ; 
1st, by their effect on the Mind ; 2d, by the opinion of the 
World in general. 

V. The natural tendency of Virtue and Vice, if not so much 
obstructed, is to produce good and bad effects in a greater 
degree than they do ; and it is probable that these Obstruc- 
tions will be removed in a Future State. 

I. Having seen that we are under a government 
of rewards and punishments in this life, we shall 
next inquire whether this government be morale and, 
if 80, to what extent 1 For moral government con- 
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gists, not barely in rewarding and punishing vaen for 
their actions, whidi the most tyrannical person may 
do, but in rewarding the righteous and punishing 
the wicked — ^in rendering to men according to their 
actions, considered as good or evil. And the per- 
Jedion of morial government conskts in doing this, 
with regard to all intelUgent creatures, in an exact 
proportion to their personal merits or demerits. 
Let us, then, examine whether there be in the con- 
stitution and conduct of the worid any intimations 
of a moral government — clear to those who will 
carefully examine it* — and consequently of a Moral 
Grovernor. That simple absolute benevolence is 
the only character and principle of action of ^e 
Author of nature— -whidi makes him disregard the 
actions of his creatures &rther than they might pro- 
duce higher degrees of h^piness — ^requires to be 
proved before it is asserted. But the possibility of 
its being proved or disproved is foreign to our pur- 
pose, which is to inquire whether in our worid a 

* The objections against religion, from the evidence of it 
not being muveraal, nor ao strong as might possibly have been, 
may be urged against natural religion as well as against re- 
vealed. And, therefore, the consideration of them belongs to 
the first part of this treatise as well as the second; but, as 
these objections are cluefly urged against revealed religion, I 
chose to consider them in the second part. And the answer 
to them there (Chapyj.),B8 urged against Christianity, being 
almost equally applicable to them as urged against the religion 
of nature ; to avoid repetition, the reader is referred to that 
ehapter.— ^K^er. 

E 
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righteous government be not discernible, which 
implies necessarily a righteous Governor. It may 
at once be granted, that, if there be a moral gov- 
vemment here, it is not perfect; the question is, 
therefore, reduced to this, can there be discerned 
any principles of a moral government, further than 
the moral nature which God has given us, and our 
natural notion of Him as a Moral Governor % 

It might be urged that, in general, less uneasiness 
and more satisfaction are the natural consequences 
of a virtuous than of a vicious course of life ; but it 
is difficult so to weigh pleasures and uneasinesses as 
exactly to estimate the overplus of happiness on the 
side of virtue ; this is more difficult in the case of 
those who have led a vicious life for some time. 
They have, upon their reformation, their former 
passions craving for their accustomed gratification ; 
their former vices will be more frequently thrown 
in their way, by the conversation of men, or other- 
wise, after their amendment, when, from having ac- 
quired a deeper sense of shame, the infamy will be 
more felt ; for, though this properly belongs to their 
former vices, yet it will, in part, be attiibuted to 
their change of life. We, therefore, rather dwell 
on the following considerations : 

Since it has appeared that we are under the 
government of God, by the methods of rewards 
and punishments, according to some settled rule of 
distribution, what rule for finally rewarding and 
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punishing appears more natural to us than that of 
distributing justice % 

II. In this world our prudence is rewarded, and 
our imprudence punished ; the one by satisfaction 
and external advantages, the other by inconven- 
iences and sufferings. These afford instances of a 
right constitution of nature. 

III. Vicious actions are, to a great degree, pun- 
ished, as mischievous to society, by the actual in- 
fliction of the punishment, or by the fear of it. 
And this is necessary <for the very being of so- 
ciety ; therefore these punishments are as natural 
as society itself. 

Objection. Actions beneficial to society are of*, 
ten punished, as in the case of persecutions, &a, 
and actions injurious to it rewarded. 

AnIswer. This is not, in the same^ sense, neces- 
sary, and, therefore, not natural, neither are they 
punished as being benejficial, nor rewarded as being 
mischievous. 

IV. Virtue, as sttch, is actually rewarded, and 
vice, as such, punished. In order to see this more 
clearly, we must distinguish between actions in the 
abstract, and with morality attached to them. An 
action by which any natural passion is gratified, or 
fortune acquired, procures delight or advantages 
abstracted from all consideration of the morality 
of such action. Consequently the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself— 
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not by the moralityy the Thtvousness, or the vi 
dousness of it ; though it be, perhaps, rirtuous oi 
vicious. 1st. Then it appears, from ^e efifects of 
virtue and vice on the mind and temper, that un 
easiness arises from vice — ^pleasure fiom viitue 
This is evident from daily experience. A man 
says, he is vexed taith himself, when the uneasiness 
does not arise from a sense of mere lots or iiarm, 
but from a sense of some action being vicious in a 
greater or less degree. This feeling, in more se- 
rious language, we call remorse. Again, a man la* 
ments an accident or event, and, besides that, feels 
additional grief, when he has to admit that it toot 
his own doing ; or else some redeeming satisfaction^ 
if be ca» not blame him^sdf Thus also vice, even 
where there is no reason to fear resentment ot 
flhame, causes disturbance from a sense of being 
blameworthy. And it may be added — ^where there 
iu:e some fears, not to be got rid of, of the possibil- 
ity of retribution in after life. On the contrary, 
satisfaction and complaisancy are found in the real 
exercise of virtue, together with the peaceful hopes 
of a better life. 2d. From the opinion of the 
world in general — ^from the encouragement given 
by good and honest men, and even by most men, to 
a person considered to be virtuous. Public hon* 
ors are the consequences of actions considered as 
virtuous — ^for example, patriodsra, eminent justice ; 
while actions considered as vicious have been pun* 
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isbed ; e, g., tyranny, from a sense of its own na- 
ture, independent of the miseries it brings with it. 
For men resent injuries under the notion, not 
merely of having received harm, but for having 
received wrong, and they feel this resentment in 
behalf of others as well as of themselves. In re- 
turning kind actions, we are influenced, not only 
by- the actions themselves, but by the kind inten- 
tion and good desert they imply in the. doer. In 
domestic government, children are punished for 
falsehood, injustice, &c., as such, and rewarded for 
the contrary. The authoi-s of crimes, punished by 
civil government, merely as being prejudicial to 
society, are brought to justice very much from the 
sense which men have for their actions as immoral. 
Absence or aggravation of guilt in the moral senses 
often effects the remission or retention of penalties 
annexed to civil crimes. These instances may 
seem trivial, but they boiTOw importance from the 
subject to which they are applied. But whence is 
it that virtue, as suchy is often rewarded, and vice, 
as sfich, punished, and this rule never inverted 1 It 
proceeds, in part, from the mforal nature which 
God has given us* (and is an additional proof to 

* That we have an approving and disapproving faculty of 
this kind is evident from our own experience — from the 
words right and wrong, odious and amiable, base and wor- 
thy, with many others of like signification in all languages 
applied to actions and characters— from the many written 
systems of morals which suppose it — ^from our natural senao. 
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that furnished by the possession of such a nature; 
for this last is a proof that he wiW^naUy favor and 
support virtue effectually ; while the former is an 
example of his favoring and supporting it at pre»- 
entf at least in some degree), and it pix>ceeds, in 
part, from his having given us, together with this 
nature, so great a power over each other's happi* 
ness and misery. For, from the first, we are so 
made, that well-doing, as such, gives us satisfac* 
tion, at least, in some instances — ^ill-doing, €is such, 
in none. And, from both conjoined, vice must be, 
in some degree, in^unous, and men disposed to 
punish it, as detestable. There is nothing on the 
side of vice to answer this, because there is nothing 
in the human mind contradictory, as the logicians 
gay, to virtue. Any instances of such a thing, if 
they be not imaginary, are, at least, unnatural per- 
versions. There are, it is admitted, cases where 
persons are prosperous, though wicked — afflicted, 
though righteous — and even rewarded for vncked 
actions, and punished for virtuous ones. But this 
arises not from the reversion of the natural tend- 
encies of virtue and vice, which is impossible, but 
it Triay arise from there being other vdse rules few 
the distribution of happiness, besides that of per- 
sonal merit or demerit, as, for example, the way of 

of gratitade, which implies a distinction between merely be- 
ing the instrament of gOQ$i and intending it, Sdo,, &c.— Viiii 
BUhop Butler on the Nature of Virtue. 
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mere discipline. We see enough to know on which 
tide the Author of nature is ; and, in the degree 
diat we co-operate with Him, we naturally feel a 
secret satisfaction and sense of security, and an im- 
plicit hope of somewhat farther ; and this hope is 
confirmed by— 
. ^ V. The natural tend^ic^ in virtue and vice to 
produce the good and bad efifects now mentioned, 
hi a greater degree than they do, in fact, produce 
them. For instance, good and bad men would be 
much more rewarded and punished, as 9uch^ were 
it not that justice is often artificially eluded. With 
regard to individuals^ these tendencies are obviou& 
But it may require more particularly to be consid- 
ered, that power in a society ^ by being under the di- 
rection of virtue, naturally increases, and has a nat- 
ural tendency to prevail over opposite power not 
under the direction of it ; in like manner as power, 
by being under the direction of reason, increases, and 
has a tendency to prevail over brute force. The 
saperiority which reason gives to power is consid- 
ered to be, not the accidental, but the natural ten- 
dency o£ reason ; and yet it could not prevail over 
altogether disproportionate force. It is possible 
that brute force, either by excess of numbers, by 
union, by want of sufficient length of time, or of 
■ome other opportunities in the rational creatures, 
should gain the superionty over them. No on^ 
would, notwithstanding, hesitate to consider this 9$ 
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an inverted order of things ; i, e,, that the natural 
tendency of reason is — to be superior. Now, virtue 
in a society has a like tendency to procure superi- 
ority and additional power, considered either as the 
means of security from opposite power, or of obtain- 
ing other advantages. It has this tendency, among 
other ways, by rendering pubHc good an object and 
end to every member of society, and by uniting 
society by the chief bonds of union — veracity and 
justice. But yet there must be some proportion 
between the natural power or force which is under 
the direction of virtue, and that which w not : there 
must be sufficient length of time ; for the complete 
success of virtue, as of reason, can not, from the'na> 
ture of the thing, be otherwise than gradual. There 
must be a fair field of trial, a stage large and oxt 
tensive, proper opportunities for the virtuous to 
join together, to exert themselves against lawless 
force, and to reap the fruit of their united labors. 
Since much less power, under the direction of vir- 
tue, would prevail against power not under the di- 
rection of it, good men, if united, would prevail 
even here, to a considerable degi-ee, over the bad* 
But there are various obstacles to their being unt 
ted ; for example, they can not be sufficiently afr 
sured of each other's characters. These obstacles 
may be removed in a future state (which implies a 
more perfect one, like the state of mature ago 
compared with that of childhood), where men may 
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unite among themselves and with other orders of 
wtuous creatures. Virtue is here militant. Among 
other things, the shortness of life denies to it its full 
scope in several other respects. In a future state 
it may preyaiV and enjoy its consequent rewards* 
There may he scenes there lasting enough, and, in 
every other way adapted to afford it a sufHcienjt 
sphere of action ; and it may be added, if this ten- 
dency were carried into effect, it would serve as an 
example to those orders of creatures capahle of 
being recovered to a just sense of virtue. These 
are merely suppositions, which are not to be consid- 
ered true, because not incredible; but they are 
mentioned to show that thei*e can be no objections 
against the natural tendency of viitue, from the 
obstacles that prevent it in this world, as we can 
easily conceive how these obstacles can be remov- 
ed; and the presumption that they will be removed, 
as they are only accidental, is proportionate in 
degree to the length of time through which the 
natural tendency wiW continue. The happy ten- 
dency of virtue might be seen by imagining an 
instance even in this world, by supposing a king- 
dom, or society of men, perfectly virtuous for a 
succession of many years— every individual con- 
tributing to its preservation by contentedly employ- 
ing his capacity in its proper sphere; injustice, 
whether by fraud or force, would be unknown 
among themselves, and their wisdom, inviolable 
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union, &€., would fully secure them against their 
neighbors, devoid of such virtuous qualities, allow- 
ing both a sufficient time to try their force. The 
head of this society, by the tendency and example 
of virtue, would, in time, become a universal mon- 
arch in another sense than any mortal has yet been, 
and aU people, nationsy and languages would serve 
him. And thus the wonderful power and prosperi- 
ty promised, in Scripture, to the Jews, would be, in 
a great measure, the consequence of what is also pre- 
dicted of them — "that the people should he all right- 
eous and inherit the land forever ;^^ i, e., taking the 
term "forever" to mean length of time sufficient to 
acquire this power. Suppose the obstacles against 
the fulfillment of this prediction to be removed, and 
the dominion and pre-eminence promised must nat- 
urally follow to a very considerable degree. All 
this might appear of little importance, if we did not 
consider what would be the consequence if vice had 
naturally these advantageous tendencies, or virtue 
the direct contrary ones. 

Objection. But prove that the obstacles will be 
removed in a future state. 

Answer. Even if they were not removed in a 
future state, if there was to be a continuation of the 
apparent confusion of rewards and punishments 
that exists in this, it could not bo said that vice, 
upon the whole, would have the advantage rather 
than virtue. But that the future state is to be one 
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perfectly moral, can be proved by the usual argu- 
ments, of which the things here alleged afford a 
strong confirmation ; for, 1st, they show that the 
Author of nature is not indifferent to virtue and 
vice, so that even the course of nature, as here ex- 
plained, furnishes us with a real practical proof of 
the obligations of religion. 2d. The distributive 
justice, which Scripture declares is to take place 
in a future state, will not be different in kind^ but 
only in degree^ from what we experience here : it 
will be that in effect to which we now see a tendency. 
3d. Our experience that virtue and vice are actu- 
ally rewarded and punished at present in a certain 
degree, gives us just ground to hope and to fear 
that they may be rewarded and punished in a high- 
er hereafter ; and 4thly, there is sufficient ground 
to think that they will, from the natural tendencies 
of virtue and vice — obstructed, indeed, in this life by 
obstacles, which being, in numberless cases, only ac- 
cidental, are more likely to be removed in a future 
state than the natural and necessary tendencies. 

From these things joined with the moral nature 
which God has given us, considered as given us by 
Him, arises a practical proof {vide chap. 6., ddfin.) 
that it will be completed — a proof from fact, and, 
therefore, a distinct one from that which is deduced 
from the eternal and unalterable relations, the fit- 
ness and unfitness of actions.* 

• Yiit the Note, Part II., Chap. VUI., 8. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER III. 

1. Explain the memoing of the term •« Moral Gknr- 
ernment,'* and show io what it ooDsists. 

2. In commenciog the inqairy «« whether io ou7 
world a righteous government be not discernible," 
what considerations, that might fairly be adduced in 
proof of it, does Butler omit to press as arguments ? 
What reasons does he give for these omissions ? 

3. State the four general heads, under which the 
arguments, showing that God*s government is to ba 
moral, are comprehended in this chapter. 

4. How does it appear from their effects on the 
mind and temper, that the uneasiness arises from vice* 
and pleasure from virtue ? 

5. Show that from the world in general, virtue, 
considered as such, is actually rewarded ; and vice, 
considered as such, punished* 

6. Whence is it that the above-mentioned rule of 
judging and acting is never inverted by mankind in 
general 7 ^ 

7. To the proof of what assertions does Butler ap- 
ply these two facts ; Tiz., that mankind possess a mortU 
nature, and that they (taken as a whole) judge and ad 
according to it ? 

8. How may we answer the objection «« that some 
persons are even rewarded for wicked actions, others 
pnnbhed for virtuous ones V* 

F 
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9. Give a summary of the comparison which But- 
ler institutes between reason and virtue ; as to their 
natural tendency in causing power under their direc- 
tion to increase in a society. 

10. Name some of the obstacles which counteract 
the natural tendency of virtue to prevail. How and 
when does Butler suppose they may be removed ? 

11. For what purpose are the above-mentioned sup- 
positions brought forward ? 

12. By what supposed case (the possibility of which, 
however, is intimated in Scripture) may the natural 
happy tendency of virtue in a society be seen 1 

13. All the reasonings here alleged, affording con- 
firmation of the usual arguments that the future state 
is to be perfectly moral, are summed up under ^ur 
heads. Name them distinctly. 

F 

/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF A 81*ATE OF PROBATION, AS IMPI.TUIG TMlAJ*p 
DIFFICULTIES, AND DANOER. 

I. Having shown the confirmation which Analogy afibrds to 
the Scriptural Doctrine of a righteous distribution of Re- 
wards and Punishments in a Future State, it is next shown 
that this World is our state of Probation previous to it 
1st As implying Trials and Difficulties. 2d. As intended 
for Moral Discipline and Improvement. 3d. As a Theatre 
of Action for the manifestation of Persons* Characters to 
the Creation of Grod. That this World is a state of Proba- 
tion in the first sense of the word, is proved in the present 
Chapter, fi:t>m the Analogy that, in our Temporal Capacity, 
we are in a state of trial and danger for our Temporal 
Interest 

II. This Analogy is more perfect, since the same constitutes 
both trials ; men behave the same way under them, and 
the dangers in both are increased firom the same causes. 

III. Objections answered. 

I. A STATE of probation (in the most common 
meaning of the word) is, in a great measure, the 
same with the moral government which we have 
already proved to exist — affording us scopes and 
opportunities for that good and bad behavior, which 
Gh)d will hereafter reward and punish ; for, in or- 
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der that there may be some ground for future 
judgment, there mu6^be some sort c^ temptation td 
what is wrong ; but the word " probation" express^ 
es more clearly and particularly this allurement to 
wrong, together with the dangers and difficulties 
to be encountered in adhering uniformly to whal 
is right* That the ^esent is such a state appears 
from the following analogy : — Naturtd government 
by rewards and punishments, which leaves our 
happiness and misery dependent on ourselved 
(chap. 2), as much implies natural trial, as moral 
government does moral trial. Accordingly, in our 
temporal interests, we find ourselves in a state of 
trial ; all temptations to vices contrary to that inter- 
est prove k; ^Iso all difficulties and dangers of 
miscarrying in any thing relating to our worldly 
happiness. 

II. This will more distinctly appear, if we con- 
sider, 1st, that the same constitutes both triak ; 
namely, something either in our external circum- 
stances or in our nature. In the one case, a temp- 
tation may be so singular or sudden as to overpow- 
er ; in the odier, a person may be so habituated to 
vice as to seek opportunities, and go out of his way 
to gratify sinful passions ; and these passions are 
as much temptations to act contrary to prudence^ 
or that reasonable self-love, the end of which is om 
worldly interest, as they are to act contrary to the 
principle of virtue and religion. However, these 
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two sources of temptation coincide and mutually 
imply each other, for there must be somewhat 
within men themselves to render outward circum- 
stances temptations, and there must be external 
occasions and exciting objects to render their in- 
ward passions so. Thus mankind, having a tem- 
poral interest depending upon themselves, and a 
prudent course of behavior being necessary to se- 
cure it, passions inordinately excited are dangerous 
temptations to forego what is, upon the whole, our 
temporal interest, for the sake of present gratifica- 
tion. Such is our state of trial in our temporal ca- 
pacity ; and it will answer that in our religiotis ca^ 
pacity, by merely substituting the word future for 
temporal^ and virtiie for prudence* so analogous 
are they to each other. 2d. That mankind behave 
in the same way under both trials. Many do not 
look beyond their present gratification, not even to 
the consequences in this life, whether they are 
blinded by inordinate passions, or forcibly carried 
away by them against their better judgment, or 
willingly yield in defiance of all consequences tem- 
poral and eternal. 3d. That the difficulties of 
right behavior are increased in a like way in both 

* Parables are founded on analogical reasoning. Yidt^ in 
this case, the Scripture parable of the Ten Virgins, but more 
especially that of the Unjust Steward. ''The Lord com- 
mended the unjust steward, because he had done wisely, for 
the children of this world are, in their generation, wiser than 
the children of lights — Luke, xvi., 8. 
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capackies — ^in our religious capacity by the ill be- 
bavior ai others, by an education wrong in a moral 
ienee, sometimes positively vicious, by general bad 
example, by dishonest artifices in business, and by 
religions being corrupted into superstitions which 
indulge men in their vices. In our terrvporal capa- 
city our difficulties are, in like manner, increased 
by a ^lish education — ^by the exti'avagant and 
careless example of others — by mistaken notions, 
taken from common opinion, concerning temporal 
happiness % and these difficulties are increased to 
men, in both capacities, by their own wrong be- 
havior in any stage of their existence ; for example, 
in youth, it renders their stage of trial more dan- 
gerous in mature age. 

III. 1st O9JBCT10N. Why is not this state of 
frial less uncertain ? Would it not be more cred- 
ible if it were not so uncertain % 

Answeb. There are natural appearances of our 
being in a state of degradation, and, though our 
condition may not appear the most advantageous, 
this fiimishes np cause for complaint ; for, as men, 
by prudent management, can secure, to a tolerable 
degree, their temporal interest, so religion requires 
no more of us than what we are well able to do, if 
we do not neglect the appointed means. But the 
chief answer to the objection against such a state 
as religion declares this to be, is the foregoing an- 
alogy, for, from it, this appears to be throughout 
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uniform and of a piece with the general conduct 
of Providence toward us in all other respects with- 
in the compass of our knowledge. If our present 
interest were not uncertain, but secure, it might 
furnish some presumption against the truth of re- 
ligion, which represents our future interest, not as 
secure, but depending on our behavior ; but from 
the contrary being the fact, the objection is of no 
force. 

2d Objection. It is improbable that any kind of 
hazard and danger should be put upon us by an 
Infinite Being, when every thing which is hazard 
and danger in our manner of conception, and which 
will end in eiTor, confusion, and misery, is now al- 
ready certain in His foreknowledge. 

Answer. It might seem improbable, did not 
analogy prove it false in fiact. The difficulty of 
accounting for it in speculation can not be removed 
till we know the whole, or, at least, much more of 
the case. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER IV. 

1. What is the meaniog of the term, ** a state of 
probation," as used in this worl£ ? 

2. From what analogy does the present life appear 
to be such a ^tate ? 

3. Explain the analogy which appears to exist be- 
tween our state of trial in our iemporal, and that in 
our religious capacity. 

4. How do mankind commonly behave under both 
trials ? 

5. By what causes, common to both, are the diffi- 
culties of doing well increased? 

6. Answer the following two objections : 1st. Why 
is not this state of trial less uncertain ? 

7. 2d Objection. Is it not improbable that hazard 
should be put upon us by a Being whose foreknowl- 
edge is certain ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS INTENDED FOR MORAL 
DISCIPLINE AND IMPROVEMENT. 

1. That we are in a state of Frobatioiiy in the second sense, as 
intended for Moral Discipline and Improvement for another 
state, appears from Analogy — ^from the beginning of Life 
considered as a preparation for mature age. 

IT. The extent of this Analogy may be determined from the 
following considerations. 1. In both respects, new Char- 
acters must be acquired. 2. We are capable of acquiring 
these todvr Characters by oar capacities of Knowledge and 
power of Habit (Habits are either active or passive ; Habits 
either bodily or mental ; all virtuous Habits formed by ac- 
tive exertion). 3. The possession of these Capacities im- 
plies what experience also proves to tis— -the necessity of 
using them. And, 4th, we can show how virtuous Habits 
dan be useful in the preparation for another Life ; and Dis- 
cipline necessary even for Creatures finitely perfect. 

III. Objections to such a State answered. 

rv. This World is a state of Probation in the third and last 
sense. 

I. From considering that we are in a state of 
probation, the question naturally arises, how came 
we to be placed in it % But this is a question in- 
volved in insuperable difficulties. We may lessen 
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these difficulties by observing that all wickedness 
is voluntary, and that many of the miseries of life 
have apparent good effects; but it is plain folly 
and presumption to pretend to givfi an account of 
the whole reason of the matter. Perhaps the dis- 
covery or comprehension of it is beyond the reach 
of our faculties, or, perhaps, the knowledge of it 
would be prejudicial to us. Religion affords a par- 
tial answer to it, but a satisfactory one to a ques- 
tion of real importance to us, namely. What is our 
business here 1 And this answer is, we are placed 
in a state of so much affliction and hazard for our 
improvement in virtue and piety, as the requisite 
qualification for a future state of security and hap- 
piness. 

GrENERAL ANALOGY : The beginning of life con- 
sidered as an education for mature age, in the pres- 
ent world, appears plainly to be analogous to this 
our trial for a future one : the former being in our 
temporal capacity what the latter is in om: religious 
capacity. This vnll more clearly appear from the 
following: — 

II. Particular Analogies : 1st. Every species 
of creatures is, we see, designed for a particular 
way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species are as 
necessary as their external circumstances. One 
thing is set over against another, as an ancient 
writer expresses it (Eccles., xliL, 24). Our nature 
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correeponds to our external condition.* So that 
diere most be some determinate capacitiefr-^-some 
necessary character and qualifications, without 
which persons can not but be utterly incapable of 
9k future state of life ; in Hke manner as there must 
be some without which men would be incapable 
of their present state of life. 2d. The constitution 
of human creatures, and, indeed, of all creatures 
within om: observation, is such as that they are ca- 
pable of naturally becoming qualified for states of 
life for which they were once wholly unqualified. 
We may imagine creatures, but we do not know 
of any, whose faculties are not made for enlarge- 
ment by experience and habit We find ourselves 
in particular, endued with capacities of acquiring 
knowledge, namely, apprehension, reason, and mem- 
orf. And by the power qfhahits, we can acquire 
a new fiicility in any kind of action, and settled al- 
terations in our ten^>er and character. But neither 
the perception of ideas nor knowledge of any sort 
are habits, though they are absolutely necessary to 
the forming of them ; but the improvements of out 

* Bishop Bader has clearly shown, in his sermons, the pe- 
culiar correspondence between the inward frame of man 
and the external conditions and ciitiamstances of his life; that 
the several passions and affections of the heart, compaiiBd 
with those circnmstances, are certain instances of final causes; 
for example, anger leads us to the immediate resistance of 
ifijtity, and compaadon prompts ua to reUeT^ the ^ttrasted, 
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c^p&ckiee of acquiring knowledge, especially in the 
ame ofmemorj, may, perhaps, be so called. TImK 
perceptions come into our minds readily and of 
<SQUEse, by means of their having been diere beibce, 
seems a. Aing of the same kind as readiness in any 
particular kind of action proceeding fixwi being 
accustomed to it ; and aptness to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
habit in many cases. Ther^ are habits of percep- 
tion, as, for example, our constant and even mvol- 
tmtary readiness in correcting the impressions of 
our sight concerning magnitudes and distances, so 
as to substitute, imperceptibly to ourselves^ judg- 
snent in the room of sensation. And it seems as if 
all other associations g€ ideas, not naturally con- 
neeted, might be called passwe habits, as properly 
as our readiness in understcmdmg languages upon 
m^ or heoHng of wcwds. There are also <ictive 
befits, as, for example, our readiness in speaJciMg 
and writing languages. For distinctness, we may 
cc^Aider habits as belong^g to the mind or to the 
body. As habits of the body, t. e., all bodily activi- 
ties and motions, are produced by exercise; so are 
habits of the mind — including, under this denomi- 
naden, general habits of life and conduct, such af 
those of obedience and submission to authcmty, or 
to i»y particular person ; those of veracity, justice, 
and charky ; and those of attention, industry, self- 
government, revenge. But there is this difference 
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between them, that bodily habits are produced by 
repeated ea^emal acts — ^mental habits by die exer- 
tion o£ inward practical principles carried into ac- 
tion, or acted upon. No external course of action 
can form these habits otherwise than as it proceeds 
from the inward principles, e. g,, of obedience and 
veracity ; because it is only these inward principles 
exerted which are strictly acts of obedience, ve- 
racity, &c. It will contribute toward forming vir- 
tuous habits to resolve to do well, and to endea- 
vor to impress on our minds a practical sense of 
virtue, or to beget in others that practical bense of 
it which a man really feels himself (for resolutions 
and endeavors are properly acts). Practical hfib- 
its are formed and strengthened by repeated acts; 
not so with passive impressions — they grow weaker 
by being repeated ; so that going over the theory 
of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and draw- 
ing fine pictures, in place of forming a habit of vir- 
tue, may form a habit of insensibility to all moral 
considerations. Thoughts, by often passing through 
the mind, are felt less sensibly. Thus — 

(Ist.) Being accustomed to danger begets intre- 
pidity, t. e., lessens fear. 

(2d.) Being accustomed to distress lessens the 
passion of pity. 

(3d.) Being accustomed to instances of others' 
mortality lessens the sensible apprehension of our 
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And these efiects of active and passive habits 
may occur at the same time ; active habits may be 
strengthening while the motives that excite them 
are less and less sensibly felt ; and experience con- 
firms this, for active principles, at the very time 
that they are less lively in perception than they 
were, are found to be somehow wrought more 
thoroughly into the temper and character, and be- 
come more effectual in influencing our practice! 
Thus, in the three examples of passive habits just 
mentioned, active habits may be operating at the 
same time. 

(Ist.) Active cautiou may be increasing, while 
passive fear is growing less. 

(2d.) The practical principle of benevolence may 
be strengthening, while the passive impression of 
pity, in consequence o{ frequently witnessing dis- 
tress, will be less and less sensibly felt. 

(3d.) It greatly contributes to strengthen a prac- 
tical regard to death ; i. e., to form a habit of acting 
with a constant view to it ; to behold daily instan^ 
ces of men dying around us, though these instan- 
ces give us a less sensible feeling or apprehension 
of our own mortality. 

Thus it appears that passive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, and 
example tend to form active habits, not from our 
being so affected, but from our being induced tov 
such a course of ^ action; t. e., it is the acting, aadj 

a 
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Hot Ihe auction, ,that forms them i mij it m^t be 
•ilwayB r^toembered that real endeavofB to enforce 
good impressions iUpon ourselves are a speeieft^ 
Viituoui actions. And practical principles grow 
itronger abMolutely in ithemselves bj exercise, an 
well as reUxtwely with regard to contrary prind* 
pies, which, by being accustomed to submit, do so 
habi^ally and of course* Thus a new character, 
i& several respects, may be formed. 

3d. We should be totally un<|ualified for the 
employments and satisfactions of a mature state of 
lifo, unless we exerted the capacities that are gwm 
^ and therefore, we may conclude, intended to be 
made use of. Even maturity of undeivtanding and 
l^odily str^gth require the continued exerche of 
dar powers of mind and body from our infancy^ 
But if we suppose a person brought into the world 
with both these in maturity, as far as this is con* 
e^vable, he would plainly, at forst, be as unquali- 
fied for the human life of nrnture age as an idiot 
Want of ac({uired habits woidd be Hke want of 
htnguage — it would destroy society. Ckildrm^ 
fytfm thexr very birth, are daily growmg acquainted 
with the scene in which they are to have a ftitut^ 
part, and learning something necessary to t^ per- 
formance of it ; he, ^ota his ignorance would b0 
distracted with astonishntent, tpprehenBion, and 
gui^nse. The subordination to which the^ are fto^ 
i^iiiftettied teaches tliem Bubjeetion and obecHeaoe^ 
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im woald be so 8tra«gely headstrong and self- willed 
ae to render society insupportable. And there aM 
numberless little rules of action, learned so inae]i«» 
ribly as to be mistaken for instinct, which he would 
he ignorant c^, without which we could bc^ liv«i. 
Thus, by example, instruction and self-govemmenl; 
we are suited to different stations in life, and eor 
conduct in each (which depends upon habits from 
our youth) determines our character and rank im 
society. All this is an analogy applicable to the 
present life, considered as a preparation for a fu- 
ture. Our condition in both respects is unifbrm, 
«id comprehended under one and the same gene- 
ral law of nature. 

4th. But do we know how this world is calcula* 
ted for such a preparation 1 If we did not, this 
would be no objection against it being so. We 
might, with as much reason, object to the known 
/act that food and sleep contiibute to the growth of 
the body, because we do not know how they can 
do it, and, prior to experience, we could not have 
thought that they would. Children are as ignorant 
that sports and exercise are usefhl for their heahh ; 
and they might as well object to restraints in them, 
and in other matters necessary for their discipline, 
because they do not see the reason of them. But 
taking in the consideration of God's moral govern- 
ment, and, consequently, that the character of vir- 
tue and piety is a necessary qualification for a iii- 
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ture state, we may distinctly see how and in wbat 
respects the present life may be a preparation for 
it, since toe waiUy and art capahle of, improvement 
in that character by m/)ral and religious habits^ and 
the present life is Jit to be a state of discipline for 
such improvement. Now, first, as regards the state 
for which we are to prepare, analogy leads us to 
conclude that it will be a society as Scripture de- 
scribes it ; and it is not at all unreasonable to sup- 
pose, though there be no analogy for it, that it will 
be, according to the representation of Scripture, 
under the more immediate or sensible government 
of God. That we are capable of improvement, has 
been already shown ; and that we want it, every 
one will admit who is acquainted with the gi*eat 
.wickedness of mankind, or even with those imper- 
fections which the best are conscious of. But the 
necessity for discipline in human creatures is to be 
traced up higher than to excess in the passions by 
indulgence and habits of vice. Fi-om the very con- 
stitution of their nature they are deficient, and in 
danger of deviating from what is right, and, there- 
fore, they stand in need of virtuous habits for a se- 
curity against this danger ; for, besides the general 
principle of moral understanding, they have, in their 
inward frame, various aflfections toward external 
objects, which the principle of virtue can neither 
excite nor prevent being excited; and when the 
object of any affection can not be obtained mth the 
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consent of the montl principle, yet may be obtained 
mt&auC it, sucb affection, though fts being excited, 
and it8 continuing socne time in the mind, be as in* 
pocent as it is natural and necessary, tends to in* 
^line them to venture upon an unlawful means of 
indulgence. Now, what is the general security 
against their actually deviating from what is right i 
As the danger is from within, so, also, must the se* 
eurity be^-from the inward practical principle of 
virtue ;* and the strengthening this pi*inciple will 
lessen the danger or increase the security against 
it. All this is under the supposition that particular 
affections remain in a foture state. If this supppr 

* It may be thought that a senie of interest would aa «£• 
fectaally restraii; creatures froio doing wrong. But if, by a 
seiue of interest, is meant a speculative conviction, or belief, 
that such and such indulgence would occasion them greater 
imeasiness, upon the whole, than satis&ction, it is contrary 
to present experience to say, that this sense of interest is suf> 
ficient to restrain them from thus indulging themselves. And 
if, by a 8en»e ofinteresty is meant a practical regard to what 
is, upon the whole, our happiness, this is not only coincidant 
with the principle of virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part 
of the idea itself. And it is evident this reasonable self-lova 
wants to be improved as really as any principle in our nature ; 
for we daily see it overmatched not only by the more boister- 
ons passions, but by curiosity, shame, love of imitation — hj 
any thing, even indolence ; especially if the interest — the tern^ 
foral interest suppose-*-whioh is the end of such self-love, \m 
at a distance ; so greatly are profligate men mistaken when 
they affirm they are wholly governed by interestedness and 
•elf-love ; and so little cause is there for moralists to disclabn 
this principle.— Btttffr. 
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sition be time, acquired habits will probably be 
necessary to regalate them; if it be not, it amounts 
to the same thing ; for habits of virtue, thus ac- 
quired by discipline, are improvements in virtue ; 
and improvements in virtue must be advancement 
in happiness, if the government of the universe be 
moral. The necessity of moral improvement by 
discipline will fuither appear by considering, 1st, 
how creatures, made upright, may fell; and, 2d, 
how, by preserving their integrity, they may raise 
themselves to a more secure state of virtue. The 
nature of liberty can no more account for the for- 
mer than the possibility of an event can account 
for its occurrence. But it seems distinctly con- 
ceivable, fiom the very nature of particular affec- 
tions or propensions ; for, suppose creatures intend- 
ed for a state of life for which these propensions 
are necessary, endued with them, together with a 
moral understanding, having all these principles 
exactly proportioned to their intended state of life, 
such creatures would be made upright or finitely 
perfect. Now, these propensions must be felt, the 
objects being present ; they can be gratified with- 
out the consent of the moral principle, and, there- 
fore, possess some tendency to induce pei*sons to 
such forbidden gratification ; which tendency, in 
such particular cases, may be increased by a great; 
er frequency of occasions to excite them, by the 
least voluntary indulgence, even in thoagfat, till, by 
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peculiar conjunctures conspiring, the danger of de- 
viating from right ends in actual deviation — a dan- 
ger necessarily arising from the very nature of pro- 
pension, which, on this account, could not have 
been prevented, though it might have been inno- 
cently passed through.* It is impossible to say 
how far the^r*^ acd" of in-egularity might disorder 
the inward constitution, but repetition of irregular- 
ity would produce habits, and, in proportion to 
this repetition, creatures, made upright, would be- 
come depraved. But, 2d, by steadily following 
the moral principle, creatures might have preserved 
their uprightness, and, consequently, might have 
been raised to a higher and more sectu'e state of 
virtue, since the moral principle would gain strength 
by exercise, and the propensions from habit would 
more easily submit. Thus, then, vicious indulgence 
is not only criminal in itself, but also depraves the 
inward constitution and character. And virtuous 
self-government is not only right in itself, but also 
improves the inward constitution, and may improve 
it to such a degree as that the danger of actually 

* This proves that it was not necessary for onr Lord to 
take upon him our sinful nature in order to be capable of 
temptation. Vide two Sermons, by Dr. O'Brien, to prove 
that he might be " tempted like as toe are, and yet without 
sin." 

t This may serve as an answer to the common objection, 
that the consequences of a single crime in our first parents 
•re represented in Scripture a« incredibly excessive. 
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deviating from right may be ahnost infinitely less- 
ened. Thus it appears, that creatures without 
blemish, even possessed of a moral principle, may 
be in danger of going wrong, and so stand in need 
of the higher perfection and security of yirtuous 
habits formed in a state of discipline. Much more 
are tii^ey in danger, and much do they require such 
habits, whose natures are corrupted, and whose 
passions have become excessive from habits of in- 
dulgence. They require to be renewed^ not merely 
imjimfv^d ; for them, discipline of the severer sort 
must be necessary. This world is peculiarly fit to 
be a state of discipline for this purpose. Such ex- 
perience as it affords of the fi*ailty of our nature<-« 
of the danger and actual event of creatures losing 
their innocence and happiness — ^hath a tendency to 
give U.8 a practical sense of things very different 
from a speculative knowledge of what we are liable 
to. But what renders it peculiarly fit, are the snares 
and temptations to vice, because they render cau- 
tion, recollection, and self-denial necessary to such 
as will preserve their integrity. And strong temp* 
tations particularly call these into action ; and, re- 
quiring a stronger effort of virtue, or a continued 
exercising of it, they confirm a habit of it much 
more than weak or instantaneous temptations could 
possibly do. It is, indeed, ridiculous to assert that 
self-denial is essential to virtue and piety ; but it is 
nearer the truth, though not strictly the truth itself 
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to say, that it is essential to discipline and improve- 
ment ; for, though actions materially virtuous may 
not be an exercise of the virtuous principle, «. e^ 
not virtuous actions at all, but merely done from 
being agreeable to our own particular inclinations, 
yet they may be an exercise of that principle, and, 
when they are, they tend to form and fix the habit 
of virtue ; and this in proportion to the frequency 
or intensity of the exercise of the virtuous princi- 
ple ; but, as neither our intellectual power nor bod- 
ily strength can be improved beyond a certain de- 
gree, and both may be overwrought, possibly there 
may be some trifling analogy to this in the moral 
character. Thus it appears, in general (for there 
may be some other minute exceptions), that this 
world is peculiarly fit to be a state of trial, in the 
same sense that some sciences are fit to form to 
habits of attention the minds of stick as toill attend 
to them. These several observations, concerning . 
the a4:tive principle of virtue, are applicable to pas- 
sive submission, or resignation to the Divine will, 
which is another essential part of a right charac- 
ter, connected with the former, and very much in 
our power to form ourselves to. 

III. 1st Objection. " The present state is so 
far from proving, in event, a discipline of virtue to 
the generality of men, that, on the contrary, they 
seem to make it a discipline of vice." 

Answer. The viciousness of the world is, in dif- 
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ItreBt ways, th& gi^eat teo^UtioB, which rendei* 
k a staito of Tu-tuoiia disciplme, in the degree U ii^ 
to good men. The wh(^ end of man being placed 
ill 8ndh a stajte 9» the present, ia not pretended tp 
be accounted for. It ia a discipline to some whiQ 
uttend to and follow the notices of virtue and relig- 
ion ; and if it be not to the generality, this can Xl^ 
more be urged as a proof against its being intend^ 
ed fen: moral discipline than the decay of the great- 
er part of the numerous seeds of vegetables and 
bodies of animals put in a way to improve to ma- 
turity and perfection can be urged as an objection 
against their being intended for that end, to which 
only one in a miUion attains to.* 

2d Objection. As far as a course of behavior 
materially virtuous proceeds from hope and fear, 
ao iar it is only a discipline and strengthening of 
self-love. • 

Abiswer. .Doing what God commands, becauae 
he commands it, is obedience, though it proceeda 
from hope or fear ; and a coui*se of such obedience 
will form habits of it. There is no foundation for 
this great nicety ; for veracity, justice, and charity 
(regard to which must Ibrm habits of selfgoveom- 

* I can not forbear adding, though it is not to the present 
purpose, that the appearance of such an amazing tooBte in na- 
tiire, with respect to these seeds and bodies, by foreign causes, 
is to us as xmaccountable as, what is ^nuch more terrible, the 
present and future ruin of so many moral agents by them- 
mirm, i e., by vice.-^Bit^^. 
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to^^t), respect to Gt>d*8 aothc«ity, Mwi to oar own 
thief interest, are not otrly all three coincident, but 
^ch (^thein i^, in itself, a jost and natural princi- 
ple of action.* 

3d Objection. How can passive submission and 
resignationt be in any way necessary to qualify for 
a state of perfect happiness, since nothing but a^ic- 
Plans can give occasion Jor, or require this virtue t 

Answbr. Experience contradicts this assertion^ 
Jiiven prosperity begets extravagant and unbounded 
thoughts. Imagination is as much a source of dis* 
GCftttent as any thing in our extenaal condition. It 
^ indeed, trae, that there can be no scope lor pa* 
tience when son-ow ^all be no more ; but there 
may be need of a temper of mind which shall have 
been farmed by pati^ce. For, though eelf-lovft, 
considered as an active principle leading us to pa** 
Mie our real and chief intei*est, must coincide with 
die principle of obedience to God's command (tiik 
dbedience and tiie pursuit ^ our own interest be- 

^.Religion is so far from disowning the principle of self-love, 
that it often addresses itself to that very principle, and al- 
ways to the mind in ^at state wherd reason presides ; and 
tiiere can no access be bad te the understanding but by. ooq* 
vincing men that the course of life we should persuade them 
to is not contrary to their interest. — Btttler'i Sermons. 

t Resignation to the wfll of God is the it^ole of p^ety; M 
iachides in it all that is good, and is a source of the most «et> 
tied quiet and composure of mind. It may be said to he 
perfect when our will is lost and resolved into His.'^^w/Zer's 
Sermons, 
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ing synonymous), yet it can not be said so certainly 
to coincide, considered merely as the desire of our 
own interest, any more than particular affections 
can, L e,^ so as to be incapable of unlawful excite- 
ments. So that habits of resignation may, upon 
this account, be requisite for all creatures — ^habits, 
». c, what are formed by use. However, in gen- 
eral it is obvious that both self-love and paiticular 
affections in human creatures, considered only as 
passive feelings, distort and rend the mind, and, 
therefore, require discipline to moderate them. 
But the proper discipline for resignation is afflic- 
tion, since a right behavior under that trial will 
habituate the mind to a dutiful submission, which, 
with the active principle of obedience, make up the 
character which belongs to us as dependent crea- 
tures. 

4th Objection. All the trouble and danger, un- 
avoidably accompanying such discipline, might have 
been saved us by our being made at once the crea- 
tures which we were to be. 

Answer. This is contrary to the general conduct 
of nature, which is not to save us trouble or danger, 
but to furnish us with capacities for going through 
them, and to oblige us to do so. Acquirements of 
our own experience and habits are the natural sup- 
ply to our deficiencies, since it is as plmAy natural 
to set ourselves to acquire the qualifications as the 
external things which we stand in need of. 
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IV. There is a third sense of the word probation : 
a theatre of action for the manifestation of persons' 
characters to the creation of God. This may, per- 
haps, be only a consequence of our being in a state 
of probation in the other senses. However, this 
manifestation of the real character of men may 
have respect to a future life in ways unknown to 
us : particularly it may be a means of their being 
disposed of suitably to their characters, and of its 
being made known to the creation, by way of ex- 
ample, that they ai-e thus disposed of. 
H 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER V. 

1. What is the only question of real importance to 
us, thtit arises from the consideration of our being in a 
state of probation here? And how may it be an- 
swered ? 

2. State, Ist, the general analogy by which Butler 
illustrates this subject ; and, 2d, the four distinct con- 
siderations by which he shows the extent and force of 
that analogy. 

3. How does he explain the passage in Ecclesiasti- 
cus, chap, xlii., 24 ; and what consequence does he 
deduce from it? 

. 4. State what are our capacities of acquiring knowl- 
edge ; and by what power we may acquire settled al- 
terations of our character. 

5. What comparison may we institute between the 
habits of the body and those of the mind 7 

6. Give a summary of the argument showing the 
momentous difference between practical habits and pas- 
sive impressions on the mind ; noting especially the 
only way in which the latter can befcome useftU to us. 

7. Prove that the possession of capacities implies 
the necessity also of using them. 

8. By what considerations may we distinctly see 
how, and in what respects, the present life may be a 
preparation for a future state ? 

9. Show that, from the very constitution of our na- 
ture being deficient, there is a necessity for discipline 
in human creatures. 
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10. What meaning does Batler affix to the term "a 
sense of our interest," when he proves it is perfectly 
compatible with moral rectitude ? State his argument 
on this point. 

11. How does it seem distinctly conceivable, from 
the very nature of particular affections implanted in 
th^m, that creatures, made upright, may fall? 

12. How does it appear that upright creatures, by 
pursuing their integrity, may raise themselves to a 
more secure state of virtue? What inference is 
drawn from the two foregoing positions ? 

13. By what arguments is it proved that **this 
world IB peculiarly Jit to be a state of discipline for the 
purpose, not merely of improving, but of renewing 
men ? 

14. Answer the following objections. Ist. The pres- 
ent state becomes to most men a discipline of vice in- 
stead of virtue. 

15. 2d. Actions proceeding from hope or fear , though 
they he ma(ma% virtuous, only discipline and strength- 
en self'love* ' 

16. 3d. How can passive submission and resignation, 
which are required only in (afflictions (and they are 
occasioned by a state of sin), serve to qualify us for 
perfect happiness and virtue ? 

17. 4th. Might not all our trouble and danger in this 
state of discipline have been saved by God making us 
at once the creatures which he intends us finally to be ? 

18. What purpose may be served by the manifesta- 
tions of the real character of individuals in this life ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE OPmibir or IYECESSITT COltSIDEEED AS IN- 
FLlTElfCIire P&AGTICE* 

L The proof of the existence of an Intelligent Author of na- 
ture, taken for granted in this Treatise, is not affected by 
the opinion of Universal Necessity, For, 1st, when a Fa- 
talist asserts that every thing is by necessity, he ndust mean 
by an agent, acting necessarily ; and, 2d, the necessity by 
which such an agent is supposed to act does not exclude 
intelligence and design. 

II. Neither does the opinion of Universal Necessity affect the 
system of there being a Moral Governor, or of our being in 
a state of region ; for, if that opinion can be reconciled 
wiih. our condition under the pres^it Moral (Sovemm^it, 
it can be reconciled with that which religion teaches us to 
expect ; but, in tbe former case, it is ioand to be practicaUy 
faUe. 

m. The opiirion of UniverBal Necessity does not affect die 
practical proof of religion, derived from the particular &uil 
causes of pleasare aul pain annexed to actions, combined 
with the exti^nal evidence of Natural Bdigioo. 

I. An objection may be made firom uniyersal ne- 
cesmty against the existence of an Intelligent Au- 
thor of nature, which has been taken for granted 
throughout this treatise as a thing proved^ as it 
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may be supposed that such necessity will account 
for the origin and preservation of all things. But, 
in the iirst place, when it is said by a fatalist that 
every thing is necessary, and could not possibly 
have been otherwise, it is to be observed that this 
necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting from certain principles and 
to certain ends, because all this every man may 
every moment be conscious of. So that the asser- 
tion that every thing is by necessity of nature is 
not an answer to the question whether the world 
came into being as it is, by an Intelligent Agent 
forming it thus or not 1 but to quite another ques- 
tion — whether it came into being in that way and 
manner which we call necessarily f or in that way 
and manner which we call freely ? For, suppose 
farther, that, in a dispute between a fatalist and one 
who believed himself a free agent, a house was in- 
stanced ; they would both agree that it was built 
by an architect ; the point of their difference would 
be, whether he built it necessarily, or freely 1 We 
ascribe to God a necessary existence,* uncaused, 

* As to the meaning of necessary existenee, logicians have 
long since determined that there are but two modes according 
to which any Being can be said to exist, or to be what it is ; 
and these are contingency and necessity. Where the non-ex- 
istence of a Being is possible, that is, where we can, without 
a contradiction, suppose it not to exists that Being eidsts oon- 
tingentlyf or contingency is the mode of its existence. But 
if there is any Being who demonstrably must exists and whose 
non-existence is therefore imposnble and inconoeviable, that 
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by any agent: for we find within ourselyes the 
idea of infinity, i. e., immensity and eternity, impos- 
sible even in imagination to be removed out of be- 
ing ; and from hence (for this (xbstract, as much as 
any other, implies a concrete) we conclude that 
there is, and can not but be, an Infinite and Im* 
mense Eternal Being, answering this idea, existing 
prior to all design contributing to his existence; 
and, therefore, from the scantiness of language, we 
•ay necessity is the foundation of his existence. 
But there can not be said to be this kind of neces* 
aity for the existence of every thing — a necessity 
antecedent in nature to design, for many reasons : 
but chiefly because it is admitted that design in the 
actions of men contributes to many alterations in 
nature. 

II. The condition of mankind under the present 
moral government being greatly analogous to our 
condition under a farther government, which reli* 
gion teaches us — if any assert, as the fatalist must, 
that the opinion of universal necessity is reconcil- 
able with the former, there immediately arises a 
question, in the way of analogy,* whether he must 

Being exists neceitarily, or necessity is the mode of its exist* 
•nee. Bat necessity can in no sense be considered as the 
eanse, or even as the ground or reason of any existence, or 
of any effect whatever. — Hamilton on ih€ Exi&tenee of Ood, 
* *' Fatalists are fond of inferring moral necesiity from phys- 
ical, in the way of analogy ^ IxL effect, says Voltaire, it would 
bt very angolar that all nature, all tiM planets, should ob«y 
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not also own it to be reconcilable with the latter, 
i, e,y with the system of religion itself, and the proof 
of it. Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one 
from his youth up in his own principles — to eradicate 
the very perceptions of blame and commendation 
out of his mind, by teaching him that he can not pos- 
sibly behave otherwise than he does ; suppose the 
child to judge, from this system^ what treatment he 
is to expect from reasonable men, upon his com- 
ing abroad into the world— '-as the fatalist judges 
from it what he is to expect from the Author of 
nature, and with regaui to a future state. At first 
he would have a great degree of conceit and vanity 
at being freed from the restraints of fear and shame 
with which his playfellows were fettered ; but this 
is not all; he must evidently, by constant correction, 
have the want of those natural perceptions of blame 
and commendation supplied, which this system de- 
fitroyed, and thus be convinced that, if it be not 

eternal laws, and that there should be a little animal five feet 
high, who, in contempt of these laws, could act as he pleased, 
solely according to his caprice. We do too much honor to 
such reasoning when we reply to it in the bold but sublime 
words of a great genius :** 

Know'st thou th' importance of a soul immortal T 

Behold this midnight-glory, worlds on worlds ! 

Amazing pomp ! Redouble this amaze ; 

Ten thousand add ; add twice ten thousand more ; 

Then weigh the whole. One soul outweighs them all, 

And calls the astonishing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor. 

BlATTU. 
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false, it is misapplied when applied to practice. 
Or, supposing his temper could remain still form- 
ed to the system, upon his coming abroad into 
the world he would be insupportable to society, 
and the treatment which he would receive from it 
would render it so to him ; and he could not i&il 
of soon committing some act for which he would 
be delivered over into the hands of civil justice. 
Any other practical application of this opinion will 
be found equally fallacious ; for instance, that there 
is no need for taking care to preserve life, for, if 
we are destined to live, we shall live without it; 
and, if to die, we can not prevent it. None of these 
practical absurdities result from reasoning upon the 
supposition that we are &ee; and, therefore, though 
it were admitted that this opinion of necessity were 
speculatively true, yet, with regard to practice, it is 
as if it were false, so far as our experience reaches; 
that is, to the whole of our present life. And how 
can people think themselves so very secui*e, that 
the same application of the same opinion may not 
mislead them also, in some analogous manner, with 
respect to a future one, on which is dependent a 
more general and more important interest] For 
religion being a practical subject, and the analogy 
of nature showing us that we have not faculties to 
apply this opinion, were it a true one, to practical 
subjects, whenever we do apply it to the subject 
of religion, and thence conclude that we are free 
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Aom itB obtigadonft, it Ib plftiti this conclusion c«i 
not be depended upon* Ncn- does this contain any 
leflection upon reason, but only upon what is un- 
leasonable— applying our reason to subjects to 
which experience shows us they are not suited. 
Farther, we find within om-selves a will, and are 
conscious of a character, i. e., that frame of mind 
whereby we act in one manu^ rather than another. 
Now, if this in «* be reconcilable with fate, it is 
reconcilable with it in the Author of nature (be- 
tides natural government and final causes imply a 
character and a will in the Governor concerning 
the creatures whom He governs) ; and it is as rec- 
oncilable with the particular character of benevo- 
lence, veracity, and justice in Him, which attiibutes 
are the foundation of religion, as with any other 
character, since we find this necessity no more hin- 
ders men from being benevolent than cruel — ^true 
than faithless — just than unjust— or, if the fatalist 
pleases, what we call unjust. For it is said, indeed, 
that what, upon supposition of freedom^ would be 
just punishment, upon supposition of necessity be- 
comes manifestly unjust ; because it is punishment 
mflicted for doing what persons could not avoid 
doing. As if the necessity which is supposed to 
destroy the injustice of murder, for instance, would 
not abo destroy the injustice of punishing it. How- 
ever, as little to the purpose as this objection is in 
Itself, it shows how the notions of justice and iii» 
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justice force themselTes upon the mind, even while 
we are making suppositions destructive of them* 

III. But, though it is most evident that universal 
necessity, if it be reconcilable with any thing, ie 
reconcilable with that character in the Author of 
nature, which is the foundation of religion, yet 
does it not plainly destroy the proof Xh^t He is of 
that character, and consequently the proof of reli- 
gion % By no means ; for we find that happiness 
and misery are not our fate in any such sense as 
not to be the consequences of our behavior, but 
that they are the consequences of it. But as the 
doctrine of liberty, though experienced to be true, 
may be perplexed with difficulties, and as necessity 
seems to be the basis of infidelity, we shall prove 
more distinctly and particularly that necessity does 
not destroy the obligations of religion. The proo^ 
from final causes, of an Intelligent Author of nature, 
is not aflfected by it And it is a ihatter of fact — 
and, therefore, there can be no objection against it 
from necessity — ^that He governs the world by the 
method of rewards and punishments, and also that 
He hath given us a moral faculty, by which we 
distinguish between actions virtuous and vicious. 
This is a rule of such authority, that we can not 
depart from it without being self-condemned. It is 
plainly a Divine command, immediately producing 
a sense of duty, being a direction of the Author of 
nature to creatures capable of looking upon it as 
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such; and his having annexed to some actions an 
inseparable sense* of good desert, and to others of 
ill, surely amounts to declaring upon whom his 
punishment shall be hereafter inflicted, and his re- 
wards be bestowed.t But besides this, natural 
religion hath an external evidence which the doc- 
trine of necessity, if it could be true, would not ef- 
fect. 1st. Somewhat of this system has been pro- 
fessed in all ages and countries of which we have 
any information: This general consent shows the 
system to be conformable to the common sense of 
mankind. 2d. It is a certain historical fact, as far 
as we can trace, that religion was believed in the 
iirist ages of the world, and this when it was un- 
adulterated by superstition. The only alternative 
is, either that it came into the world by revelation, 
or that it is natural and obvious, and forces itself 
upon the mind. The former is the conclusion of 

* From hence might easily be deduced the obligation of 
religious worship, were it only to be considered as a means 
of preserving upon our minds a sense of this moral govern- 
ment of God, and securing our obedience to it ; which yet is 
an extremely imperfect view of that most important duty.^ 
Staler. 

t The conclnsion, that God will finally reward the rights 
eous and punish the wicked, is not here drawli from it ap- 
pearing to us ^ that He should, but from its appearing that 
He has told us He toilL However, I am &r from intending 
to deny that the will of God is determined by what is fit, by 
the right and reason of the case ; though such abstract sub> 
jects are rather to be declined, or, at least, treated with 
cantion.— ^«<^r. 
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learned men, rendered more ^*obable by the » 
aptness of uncultivated minds fi>r speculation, and 
by the early pretenses to revelation, otherwise not 
easily accounted for. 3d. There is express histor* 
ical, or trtidiUional evidence, as ancient as history^ 
of the system of religion being taught mankind by 
revelation; and why should not the most ancient 
tradition be admitted as some additional proof of 
a fact against which there i^ no presumption ; and 
this proof is mentioned here, because it tends to 
show that religion came into the world by revelar 
tion prior to all consideration of the proper author- 
ity of any book supposed to contain a revelation, 
and even prior to all consideration whether the 
revelation itself be purdy handed down. 

It is carefully to be observed, and ouglu; to be 
recollected, afiier all proo& of virtue and religion, 
which are only general, that, as speculative reason 
may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived, so 
also may our moral understanding be impaired 
and perverted, and the dictates of it not impartially 
attended to ; this should admonish us not to take 
custom, and fashion, and slight notions of honor, or 
imaginations of present ease, use, and convenience 
to mankind for the only moral rule. 

The foregoing observations together amount to a 
practical proof, sufficient to influence the actions of 
men, who act upon thought and reflecdon, if it were 
admitted that there is no proof of the contrary. 
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Objection. ** Thene are many probabilides wHdi 
caD not be shown to be no probabilities, and yet 
may be oyerbalanced by greater probal»lities on 
^bie otber side; much more by demonstration. 
Afid there is no occasion to object against particu' 
lar arguments alleged £01 an opinion, when the 
^pmian. itself may be clearly shown to be false. 
Now the method of government by rewarding and 
punishing good and ill desert, as such, supposes 
that we are free, and not necessary, agents ; and it 
is incredible that the Author of nature should gov- 
ern us upon a suppofliti(XQ, as txira, which be knows 
to be &lse,* and, there&iie, absusd to think that he 
will reward ar punish ua £oir our actions hereafter, 
mpecmllj eoBsL^dred as of good or ill desert." 

AsmwEB. The whole aaaalogy <^ nature eAjums 
tet the conclusion, from this reasoning, b false, 
whoever the fallacy lies. The doctriiiie «f free- 
dom, indeed, clearly shows where — ^in aupposiug 
onrselveB necessary, when, in truth* we are fisee 
agents. But, upon suppo^tion of necessity, the 
&llaey lies in taketk for granted thait it is incredible 

* Hume goes ao 6r as to affirm, '^ tiiat, thoogh num, m 
truth, is a necessary agent, having all his actions determined 
by fixed and immutable laws, yet, this being concealed from 
him, he acts with the conviction of being a firee agent'* 
Who conceals it? Doe%the Author of nature conceal it, and 
this writer discover it? 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to be grave exceeds all power of &ce. 

BlATTU. 
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that necessaiy agents should be rewarded and pun- 
ished. It is matter of fact that men are rewarded 
and punished for their actions, considered as vir- 
tuous and vicious; so that, if it be incredible that 
necessaiy agents should be thus rewarded and 
punished, then men are not necessary, but free.. 
But if, on the contrary — ^which is the supposition 
we have been arguing upon — ^it be insisted that 
men are necessary agents, then there is nothing in- 
credible in the farther supposition of necessary 
agents being thus rewarded and punished, since 
we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

Is, then, the common assertion true, that the 
opinion of necessity is essentially destructive of all 
religion ? It is true, 1st, in a practical sense, that 
atheists encourage themselves in vice by this no- 
tion. 2d. In the strictest sense, that it is contrary 
to the whole constitution of nature, and so to every 
thing. But it is not true ; as we have seen that 
necessity, supposed reconcilable with the consti- 
tution of things, is not also reconcilable with nat- 
ural religion; its proof remains unaffected by it, 
and, therefore, the proof of revealed religion. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER VI. 

1. Show that the proof of the existence of an intel- 
ligent Author of nature is not affected by the opinion 
of uni?ersal necessity ; and give a familiar illustration 
of the argument. 

2. Explain the meaning of ascribing to God a neces- 
sary existence. Why can not any thing similar be pre- 
dicted of all natural objects ? 

3. In what manner does Hamilton distinguish be- 
tween the existence of Ood and creatures ? 

4. By what examples does Butler illustrate his as- 
sertion, that the opinion of universal necessity, when 
practically applied to our condition in the present life, 
is found to be fallacious ? 

5. How is it proved that, in the application of the 
above opinions to the things of a future life, it will be 
found equally fallacious ? 

6. Show that from the fact of ** our finding within 
ourselves a k^, and our being conscious of a certain 
character belonging to us," arguments may be deduced 
against the idea of Universal Necessity afifecting the 
system of a Moral Governor. 

7. Prove that the opinion of necessity does not af- 
fect the practical proof of religion, derived from the 
particular final causes of pleasure and pain annexed to 
actions. 
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S* State the heads under which it is argaed, that 
Datnral religion has an external eyidence that can not 
be affected by the doctrine of necessity. 

9. Answer upon his own grounds the following ob- 
jection of a fatalist, viz., «* the method of govern ment 
by rewards and pmishtBents in a future life must go 
upon the supposition that we are not necessary agents; 
Mit the Author ef nature knows tiMl we ai« so ; and, 
therefore, wM not rewardi or puaisk us for our actiom 
hereafter under the notioii ^at they are of good or 
ill desert*' 

10* In what leuse is it true dial the doetrine of ne- 
cessity is essentkiHy destmetire of all reHgiott 7 
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OF THE eOVERNMENT OF OOD CONSIDERED AS A 
SCHEME OR CONSTITUTION, IMPERFECTLY COMPRE- 
HENDED. 

I. Admittiiig the credibility of the general doctrine of re- 
ligion as a matter of faety there may yet be objections 
against the witdom, jugtiee, and goodnett of it Analogy 
affords a general answer to such objections, by showing 
that God's moral government must be a scheme beyond 
our comprehension. 

II. This appears more clearly from particular analogies. 1st. 
In the natnral government means are used to accomplish 
ends, and often such means as appear to ns nnmiitable. 
2d. The natural government is carried on by general 
laws, with which we are unacquainted. 

III. Olgection answered, viz : — " This is only arguing from 
our ignorance, which may as well be made use of to inval- 
idate the proof of religion.'' 

L Haying showo the credibility of religion, as a 
matter of fact, there may yet be objections against 
the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the Divine 
government implied in the notion of religion, and 
against the method by which this government is 
conducted. To these objections analogy can fiir- 
1* 
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nish no direct answer. For the credibility or cer- 
tainty of a matter of fact, which is all that analogy 
can directly prove, does not immediately prove 
any thing concerning the wisdom or goodness of 
it. But analogy furnishes a remote answer — ^it 
suggests^ and maket it credible, that this govern- 
ment must be a scheme or system, as distinguished 
from a number of single, unconnected acts of dis- 
tributive justice and goodness, and a scheme be- 
yond our comprehension.* 

General Analogy. Upon supposttioa that God 
exercises a moral government over the world, the 
analogy of his natural government suggests and 
makes it credible that his moral government nmst 
be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension. — 
Ist. It must he a scheme — for the woiid, and the 
whole natural government of it, appears to be so, 
— to be a scheme or system, whose parts cc»*ie- 
spdnd to each other, and to a whole, as really as 
any work of ait, or as any particular model of a 
civil constitution and government. And as there 
is not any action or natural event, with which we 
are acquainted, so single and unconnected as not to 
have a respect to some other actions and events, 
to, possibly, each of them, when it has not an im- 

* The igBoranee of bmb is a {avorits doctrine with Biihef 
Butler. It occurs again in the second port of the Analogy ; 
it makes the subject of his 15th Sermon, and we meet wifb 
tt dio in hit Charge. 
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mediate natural relation to other actions and events, 
may yet have a remote one, beyond the compaes 
of this pi'esent world. Things, apparently the 
most inconsiderable, are perpetually observed to be 
necessary conditions to the most important mat- 
ters ; so that any oiie thing whatever, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may be a necessary condition 
to any other. In short, there is not any one thnug 
of which we can give the whole account, of all its 
causes, ends, and adjuncts necessary to its existence; 
Thus it appears that the natural government is a 
scheme, and a scheme so incomprehensiUe, that 
a man must really know nothing at aQ who is not 
sensible of his ignorance in it. This immediately 
suggests, and strongly shows the credibility, that 
the moral world and goveramenC c^ it may be 80 
too. Indeed, the natural and mora) constitutioa 
and government are so connected as to make vp 
together but one scheme ; and it is highly probable^ 
but more than is necessary to be proved at presenl, 
^t the first is formed and carried on merely is 
subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable workl 
is for the natural and organized bodies for minds. 
In the same way, then, every act of Divine justice 
and goodness may be supposed to look much be- 
yond itself and its immediate object ; it may have 
some reference to other parts of God's moral ad- 
ministration, and to a general moral plan: and 
every circumstance of this government may be nJ^ 
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justed beforehand, with a view to the whole of it ; 
as, for example, the time, degrees, and ways in 
which virtue is to remain in a state of warfare and 
discipline, and in which wickedness is permitted to 
have its progress ; the kinds of rewards and punish- 
ments, &c., &c.* And supposing this to be the 
case, it is most evident that we ase not competent 
judges of this scheme, &om the small parts of it 
which come within our view in the present life, and 
therefore we are supplied with an answer to all 
objections to it. For, suppose it were objected, 
'* the ongin and continuance of evil might easily 
have been prevented by repeated interpositions, so 
guarded as to preclude all mbchief arising from 
them. Or, if this were impracticable, that a scheme 
or system of government is itself an imperfection, 
since more good might have been produced with- 
out it, by continued single, unconnected acts of dis- 
tributive justice and goodness, because these would 
have occasioned no irregularities.'' The answer 
is obvious. Were these assertions true, yet the 
government of the world might be just and ti*ue, 

^ There is no manner of absurdity in sappoaing a veil, on 
purpose, drawn over some scenes of infinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness, the sight of which might, seme way or other, 
strike us too strongly ; or that better ends are designed and 
served by their being concealed than conld be by their being 
exposed to oar knowledge. The Almighty may cast clouds 
and darkness roitnd about Him for reasons and purposes of 
which we have not the least glimpse or conception.— Sii<^« 
Sbtvuhu* 
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Botwitihstanding; fer, at ^ke mosty they would infer 
nothing more than that it might have been better. 
Biit> mieed, fkieej are mere aibitrary atsertioBs, no 
van being saffic^tljr ac^aisted with the pbgai- 
l^tiea of things to bring any proof of there to tbe 
^west degree of probability ; for ^ough what i» 
aBserted iBay seem to be possible, yet many in- 
stances may be alleged, in tbiim^s raueh less ont of 
e«r reacb» of suppositions absohitefy impossil!^ 
which few would perceiye to be such, and perhap* 
no oue^ at first sight, suspect. Some usikneum re* 
lation, or some vmkjtowi impossibility, may render 
what is objected against just and good, nay, good 
m the hif^iest practicable degree. 

II. Particular Analogies: 1st As in thd 
scheme of the natural world no ends appear to be 
accomplished without means, so we find that means 
¥ery undesirable often conduce to bring about ends» 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to overbal- 
ance the disagreeableness of die means. Experi- 
ence also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before 
experience, we should have thought would have 
had even a contrary tendency. In the same way, 
the things objected against in the moral govenir 
ment, may be means by which an overbalance of 
good, will, in the end, be found produced; and 
likewise, it s^ppears to be no presumption against 
this, that we do not see iboae meana to have any 
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such tendency, or that they seem to us to have a 
contrary one. 

In order to obviate an absurd and wicked con- 
clusion fix)m any of these observations, it is to be 
observed, that though the actual permission of evil 
nay be beneficial to the world (i, «., less mischiev- 
ous than if it had been forcibly prevented by an- 
other person), yet it would have been much more 
beneficial if this evil had never been done. Thus, 
in the natural world, some disorders brii^ their 
own cures— -some diseases are themselves remedies. 
Many a man would have died, had it not been for 
the gout or a fever ; yet it would be thought mad- 
ness to assert that sickness is a better or more per- 
fect state than health ; though the like has been 
asserted with regard to the moral world. 

2d. The natural government of the world is car- 
ried on by general laws. For this there may be 
wise and good reasons : and that there are such 
may be concluded from analogy. For we have 
scarce any kind of enjoyments but what we are, in 
some way or other, instrumental in procuring our- 
selves, by acting in a manner which we foresee 
likely to procure them ; now there could not be 
this foresight wei*e not the government of the world 
carried on by general laws. Though every single 
case may be at length found to have been provided 
for, even by these, yet, by general laws, the pre- 
vention of all irregularities may be naturally im- 
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possible. Objected, Could not theu the necessary 
defects of general laws be remedied by interposi- 
tions ? Ans. This were to be wisbed, if these in- 
terpositions would have no other effects ; but it is 
plain they would have some visible and immediate 
bad effects — ^for instance, they would encourage 
idleness and negligence, and they would render 
doubtful the natural rule of life, i¥hich is ascertained 
by this very thing, that the course of the world is 
carried on by general laws. And it is certain they 
would have distant effects, and very great ones too, 
by means of the wonderful connections before men- 
tioned: thus, for aught we know, interpositions 
would produce greater evil than they would pre- 
vent, and prevent greater good than they would 
produce ; so that the not interposing, so far from 
being a ground of complaint, is an instance of 
goodness. 

III. Objected against this whole argument from 
our ignorance. " We must arg^e from what we 
know, not. from what we are wiacquainted with; 
or, however, the answers here given to objections 
againiBt religion might equally be made use of to 
invalidate its proof. 

Answer: 1st. Though total ignorance in any 
matter equally precludes all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it, yet pa/rtial ignorance 
does not. The proof of religion is a proof of the 
nunral character of Grod, and consequently that his 
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goverament is bi»fiJ. We maj knaw t^g, and 
yet not know ^ mesmi for accomplishing it ; bo 
•ikat ob}ectioii9 agaioflC the means actually made use 
4if migfat be answered l^ our ignorance — though 
4he proof that s«cfa an end was intended might not 
be at all dnvaHd^ed by it. 2dly. Admitting that 
ike prooi of religion was afiected by it, yet it is un- 
deniably true thafc moral obligations would remam 
certain j for ^ey arise immediately and necessarily 
from the judgment of our own mind, unless per- 
verted, whidi we caa not violate without being 
•aelf-ccmdemned ; and the credibility that the can- 
^•eqoences whidi religion teaches us, may result 
weuld make them certain from considerations of 
interest. 

But, 3dly, die above analogies show that the 
way of arguii^ ma<^ use of in objecting against re- 
ligion is delusive, because they show it is not at aJU 
iBcrecUble, that, eotuld we comprehend the whole, 
-we should fhid Uie permission of the disorders 
objected i^gaiiist to be consistent with justice and 
^goodness, and e¥eB instances (^ them. Now thjb 
ii not applioaUe to the proof of religion, as it is to 
the objections against it, and therefore can aot in- 
validate that proof, as it does these objecdcms. 

4tJPkl^. Strictly €^aking, as it appears from the 
ibst observatloii, the answers above given are not 
taken merely from our ignorance, bat from ao9iii»- 
what which analogy shows us conceming it 
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CoNCLVAiON.* Th9 credibility of rel^ioD, firmn 
experience and facts here coDsidered, sboold afibid 
flmfficient motives to religion, and ought to make 
men live in the general practice of virtue and piet j» 
The plea of ungoyernable passion, on the side of 
vice, is no reason, and is but a sorry excuse ; for 
men, in their temporal concerns, are inured and ne- 
cessitated to govern their passions. But the prop* 
er motives to religion are the proper proofs of it, 
from our moral nature,t from the presages of con- 
science, and from our natural apprehension of Grod 
under the character of a righteous Governor and 
Judge— a nature, conscience, and apprehension 

* A connected view of the preceding Part, similar to that 
in the conclusion of the original, may be formed by reading 
in continuation the short summaries prefixed to each chap- 
ter. 

t St. Paul commences his Epistle to the Romans with the 
professed acknowledgment, or rather the authoritative asser- 
tion, of the two great evidences of Natural Religion — the one 
legible in the book of the Creation, the other indigenous in 
the soul of man This latter is the moral constitution of our 
$ouUt which is the transcript, obscured and de&ced indeed, 
but still the transcript of the great law of God : that law 
which the very Heathen know, and can not avoid knowing, 
because ** they have the work of it vmtten in their hearts," 
and their thoughts " accusing or excusing them*' by its dic- 
tates. And when St. Paul charges the Gentiles wdth the 
knowledge of this law, it is such a knowledge, as in his mind, 
was sufficient to bring them under the capacity f and conse- 
quent obligation, of some obedience ; otherwise his whole doc- 
trine and inculcation of that law, as subjecting them to judg- 
ment, would be a lifeless argument — Davison on Primitive 
Sacrifice, 

K 
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given US by Him; and from the confirmation of 
die dictates of reason g^ven us by life and immortal' 
ity brought to light by the Gospel ; and the wrath 
of God revealed from heaven, against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men. 
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1. \Vhat answer can analogy furnish to objections 
against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of God's 
moral government?. 

2. How does it appear that God's natural go?ern- 
ment of the world is a scheme, and one that is incom- 
prehensible ? 

3. To what extent does Butler assert that the Di- 
vine, natural, and moral governments are connected ; 
and what does he suppose to be credible from them ? 

4. Prove that, froih our very ignorance of the uni- 
versal scheme of Divine government, we are supplied 
with a reasonable answer to all objections against it. 

5. ** In the scheme of the natural world no ends are 
accomplished without means ; and good ends are often 
brought about by means undesirable and apparently 
unsuitable,''* Apply this to the case of the moral 
world. 

6. What good reasons may be given for the fact, 
that the natural government of the world is carried 
on by general laws 1 

7. Answer the following objections : 

1st. That we must argue from what we know, not 
from what we are unacquainted with. 

8. 2d Objection. That the answers here given to ob- 
jections against religion might equally be made use of 
to invalidate its proof. 

9. What conclusion does Butler draw from all that 
he has advanced in respect of natural religion ? 
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OF REVEALED RELIGION. 

Cbap. I. The Christian Bevelatioii is importaat as a cl«v 
and authoritative republication of Natural R0- 
Ugion, and as oontaining Duties additional to 
those of Natural Religion, which duties we 
are bound to perform. 

Obap. lit For the sapposed presumptions against Bevelft- 
tion f» generalj are obviated bj Analogy— 

Obap* III*i r^'f v., VI. As well as objections against the 
Christian Bevelation in particular. First, as 
a Matter of Fact. Secondly, as being con- 
trived by Wisdom, Justice, and Goodness. 
Thirdly, as being proved by sufficient Evi- 
dence^ 

Oh A p. VII. Namely, the positive Evidence for its Truth ; of 
which Analogy fhmi^es a great confirmation, 
notwithstanding 

Ohap. VIII. The Objections which may be made against ar- 
giiing from the Analogy of Natore to Bel ig i on* 
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PART n. 

OP REVEALED RELIGION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

I. The importance of CbriBtiaiiity is here considered, as it can 
not bat be a proper introduction to a Treatise concerning 
the credibility of it ; especially as there are some who re- 
ject revelation as in its very notion incredible ; and others 
who think it of indifferent yalae, as they both consider the 
light of nature to be sufficient 

ir. The importance of Christianity is more distinctly shown 
by considering it, 1st, As a republication of Natural Relig- 
ion, being authoritatiye, with new light, and other circiun- 
•tances of peculiar advantage. 2d, As containing an ac- 
count of things not discoverable by reason, in consequence 
of which several distinct preeepU are eiijoined us. 

JIL Two deductions are added by way of illustration, stating 

, the distinction between moral and positive precepts, and 
the preference due to the former. 
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I. Some persons avowedly reject all revelation, 
as in its very notion incredible, and necessarily fic- 
titious, as the light of nature is considered to be 
fully sufficient .• Indeed, if it were so, no reve- 
lation would have been given. But that it is not, 
appears from the state of religion in the Heathen 
world befoi-e revelation, and its present state in 
those countries which have borrowed no light from 
it — from the doubts of the greatest men concerning 
vital points, and the inattention and ignorance of 
mankind in general. It is not Hkely that any could 
reason out natural religion clear of superstition. 
Certainly the generality would want the powery or 
the inclination. But admitting that they did not, 
and so might rea&on it out, revelation migl^t; be re- 
(|uired, and might aiford the greatest assistance and 
advantage.! Therefore to affirm that revelation is 
8upei*fluou8, is not less extravagant than saying 
that, men being so completely happy in the pres- 
ent life, it implies a contradiction to suppose they 
could be more so. 

* That the principles of natural religion have come to be 
so far understood and admitted as they are, may faiiiy be tak- 
en for one of the effects of the Gospel revelation ; a proof 
of iti actual influence on opinions ai least, instead of a dis- 
proof of its necessity or use, — Davison on Propkscy, 

t Socrates, Plato, Confucius, and others, the bright and 
shining lights of antiquity, have given their authority to thQ 
(pinion of the probability of a revelation from God. — Vide 
Leldnd on the Advantages and Necessity of the Christian 
Revelation, 
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But, 2dly, there are other persons not to be 
ranked with these, who, with little regard to the 
evidence of revelation, or even upon the supposition 
of its thith, affirm that its only design vaxisl be to 
establish the mora^ system of nature, and to enforce 
the practice of natural piety and virtue ; but that 
it is immaterial whether these things are believed 
and practiced upon the evidence and motives of 
nature or of revelation. Now, this opinion bor- 
ders very nearly upon the former, and therefore the 
particular consideration of it will be a confirmation 
of the answer above given. At first sight it is evi- 
dent, if God has given a revelation, we can not 
consider it an indifferent matter whether we obey 
or disobey the commands contained in it, unless we 
are certain that we know aU the reasons for them, 
and that they are now ceased ; and this is a thing 
impossible. 

II. But the importance of Christianity will more 
distinctly appear, by considering it, 1st, as a repub- 
lication and external institution of natural or essen- 
tial religion ; and, 2dly, as containing an account 
of a dispensation of things not discoverable by 
reason, in consequence of which several distinct 
precepts are enjoined us. 

1st. It is a republication of natural religion.* 

* It has been admitted by Infidels, that Christianity is a 
repnblication of the law of nature; but they deny that there 
are any additional advantages arising out of this repnblicatioii. 
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It instructs mankind in the moral system of the 
world — that it is the work of an infinitely perfect 
Being, and under his goyemment — that virtue is 
His kw, and that there will be a ftiture righteous 
judgment. This republication presents natural re- 
ligion ^ree^om the superstition under which it was 
in a manner lost. It is authariiiaive, and so a^ 
fords the evidence of testimony for the truth of it. 
For though the miracles and prophecies recorded 
in Scriptui-e were intended to prove a particular 
dispensation of Providence, yet they prove Grod's 
general providence as our moral Governor and 
Judge ;* for these two are necessarily connected, 
and they are both alike taught by those that 
wrought the miracles and delivered the prophecies. 
While the law of Moses, then, and the Gospel of 
Christ, afford the only evidence of revealed relig- 
ion, they afford an additional evidence, and a new 
practical proof of natural religion ; for would not 
the working of miracles, and foretelling of future 
events, add credibility and authority to a person, 

So that if they do not themselves draw the conchisioD, they 
leave it to be inferred, that Ohristianity is useless. This 
latter is the method and design of the author of ** Ohristianity 
as Old as the Creation." 

* Miracles not only contain a new demonstration of God's 
existence, but strengthen the proofs it draws from the frame 
of the world, and clear them from the two principal objeo- 
. tions of Atheism, viz., either that the world is eternal, or that 
it owed its existence to the fortuitous concourse of atoms.— 
Vide Farmer on Miracles, 
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c g^ teaching natural relig^n to a nation wholly ig- 
norant of it 1 or would it not be a great oonfirma- 
^n ta a person who had never heard of a revela- 
tion, believing from principles of reason in the 
moral system of things, but yet wavering from per- 
ceiving in the worid little or no practical sense of 
diese things, to hear that this system was distinctly 
revealed, and that the revelation was proved by 
miracles ] Farther, this is a clear repablicadon of 
die doctrine of a future state— of the danger of 
a course of wickedness, and especially of the effica- 
cy of repentance. Life and immortality are emi- 
nently brought to light by the GospeL Moreover, 
revelation considered only as subservient to natural 
religion, is important as an external institution of 
it As miraculous powers were given to the first 
preachers of Christianity, in order to their introdu- 
cing it into the world, a visible church was estab- 
lished, in order to continue it, and carry it on suc- 
cessively throughout all ages. This visible church 
is like a city built upon a hill, a standing memorial 
to the world of the duty which we owe our Maker 
—a repository of the oracles of God. It prevents 
us forgetting the reality of religion, by the form of 
it being ever before our eyes ; and it has a further 
tendency to promote natural religion, as being an 
instituted method of education, that the body of 
Christ, as the Scripture speaks, should he edified. 
The benefit of a visible church being thus apparent, 
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it follows that positive institutions are beneficial, for 
the visibility of the church consists in them. The 
impoitance of Christianity in this view, then, is far 
from being inconsiderable. It lays every Christian 
practically under an obligation to contribute to- 
ward continuing and carrying it on,* If any one 
will yet doubt whether there arises from Christian- 
ity any benefit to natural religion, let him consider 
whether the generality of mankind in the Heathen 
world were in as advantageous a situation vrith 
regard to natural religion, as they are now among 
us? 

Objected. Christianity has been perverted, and 
has had Httle good influence. 

Answer. Even admitting thb assertion (though 
the effects of Christianity have been by no means 
small, nor its supposed ill effects, properly speaking, 
any effects of it at all),t the dispensations of Provi- 
dence are not to be judged of by their perversions, 
but by their genuine tendencies — by wbctt they 
would effect if mankind performed dieir duty ; for 

♦ From these things appears the weakness of all pleas for 
neglecting the public service of the charch. For though a 
man prays with as much devotion and less interruption at 
home, and reads better sermons there, yet that wiU by no 
means excuse the neglect of his appointed part of keeping up 
the profession of Christianity among mankind. This neglect, 
were it universal, must be the disaolution of the whole visible 
church. — Bishop Butler* s Sermon before the Society for ike 
Propagation of the Oospel, 

\ Vide Paley's Evidences, Part III., Chap. 7. 
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such an objection applies with the same force against 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, as 
we see that has been perverted, and thus it leads to 
downright Atheism. 

2d. But revelation makes knoWn to us, in addition 
to the general providence of God in natural religion, 
a particular dispensation of providence carrying on- 
by His Son and Spirit. From this being revealed^ 
important duties arise on our part to the Son and 
Holy Ghost. We are to be baptised in their name^' 
as well as in the name of the Father. Now, the 
importance of these duties may be judged of by 
considering t^at they arise not merely from positive 
command, but also irom the offices, which appear 
from Scripture to belong to these Divine Persons 
in the Gt>8pel dispensation, or from the relations 
which they are declared to stand in to us. Now, 
considering religion as divided into internal and 
external, under the first notion, the essence of nat- 
ural religion may be said to consist in religious 
regards to Ood the Father Almighty, and the es- 
sence of revealed religion, as distinguished from 
natural, to consist in religious regards to the Son 
and to the Hdy Ohoat, And the obligations we are 
under, of paying these religious regards to each of 
these Divine Persons respectively, arise from the 
respective relations which they each stand in to us. 
How these relations are made known, whether by 
leason, as those belonging to the first Person are, or 
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by revelation^ as those belonging to the other twe 
Persons, makes no alteration in the case, because 
the duties arise out of the relations themselves, not 
out of the manner in which we are informed of them* 
The Son and Spirit have each his prefer office in 
that great di^>ensation of Providence— the redemp- 
tion of the wcMrld — the one our Mediator, the other 
our Sanctifier. Before revelation, we could be un- 
der no obligations from these c^ces and relations, 
yet upon their being revealed, the duty of religious 
regards to both these Divine Persons, as imme* 
diately arises from them, as charity toward our 
fellow-creatures arises out of the common relations 
between us and tbem. But it wiH be asked. What 
are these inward religious regards 1 I answer, the 
religious regards of reverence, honor, love, trusty 
gratitude, fear, hope. In what exterfud manner this 
inward worship is to be expressed is a matter of 
pure revealed eommamd ; as perhaps the external 
manner in which God the Father is to be wor- 
shipped, may be more so than we are ready to 
suppose. 

The conclusion from all this is, that Christianity 
can never be esteemed of little consequence, till it 
be positively supposed false. If Christ be what 
Scripture declares him to be, no one can say what 
may follow not only the obstinate, but the careless 
disregard of the high relations He stands in to us 
as our Lord, our Saviour^ and our God* If we t^* 
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quire the assistance of the Holy Ghost to renew 
our nature for auothw state (as Scripture declares 
— " Except a man be bom of water and the Spdr- 
ity be can not enter into the kingdom of God/'—- 
John, iii., 5), is it a slight matter whether we make 
use of the means, expressly commanded by God 
for obtaining this Divine asi^tance, when analogy 
shows us that without using the appointed means 
we can not expect any benefit 1 Reason shows us 
nothing of the particular immediate means of ob- 
taining either temporal or spiritual benefits. This» 
therefore, we must learn, either from experierux ox 
j^evelation. And the present case does not admit 
of experience. 

III. The two following deductions may be prop- 
er to be added, in order to illustrate the foregoing 
observations, and to prevent their being mistaken. 

First. Hence we may clearly see where lies the 
distinction between what is positive, and what is 
moral, in religion. 

Moral Precepts, are precepts the reasons of 
whiph we see. 

Positive Precepts, are precepts the reasons of 
which we do not see.* 

* Tlus is the distmctioii between moral and positiTe pr^* 
effpti, conndered respectiy^y as such. Bat yet, since the 
latter have somewhat of a moral natore, we may see tha 
reason of them considered is tiiis view. Moral and positive 
precepts are in some respects ti^ke, in other respects diflfor- 
ent. So fiurastheyareaUke, we discern the reason* of bolb: 

L 
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Moral Duties, arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior to external command. 

Positive Duties, do not arise out of the nature of 
the case itself, but fK>m external command: nor 
would they be duties at all but for such command. 

The manner in which the relation is made 
known, does not constitute a duty positive, as has 
been already shown in the instance of Baptism ; 
nor does it constitute a duty moral, as has been 
also shown in the instance of religious regards to 
Christ. Hence, also, we may see that positive 
institutions are founded either on natural reli^on, 
as Baptism in the name of the Father (though this 
has also a reference to the Gospel dispensation, for 
it is in the name of God, as the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ) — or on revealed religion, as Baptism 
in the name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly. From the distinction between what is 
moral and what is positive in religion, appears the 
ground of that peculiar preference which the Scrip- 
ture teaches ns to be due to the former. Positive 
institutions, in general, as distinguished from this or 
that particular one, have the nature of moral com- 

10 fiir as they are different, we discern the reasons of the for- 
mer, bat not of the latter.^-Sii<fer. 

Bnt we are not to suppose that becaose we can not see the 
reasons for them, that God has not the wisest and best re»> 
fltms for imposing them. This woold not be worth remarking, 
if Deistical writers, who deny the x>os8ibility of such pre- 
-oepts, did not conibimd ponUve with arbitrarff precepts. 
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mands, since the reasons of them appear. Thus, 
for instance, the external worship of God is a moral 
duty, though no particular mode of it be so. Care, 
then, is to be taken, when a comparison is made 
between positive and moral duties, that they be 
compared no farther than as they are different 
This being premised, should there be a moral and 
positive precept enjoined by the same authority, 
and should it be impossible, in certain conjectures, 
to obey both — which is to be preferred? Undoubt- 
edly the moral. For, 1st, there is an apparent 
reason, for the preference, and none against it, since 
we see the reason of the moral, but not of the pos- 
itive precept. 2di. The positive institutions enjoin- 
ed by Christianity are means to a moral end : and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent than 
the means. 3d. The observance of positive insti- 
tutions is no religious obedience at all, otherwise 
than as it proceeds from a moral principle. This 
is the logical way of deciding the matter; but, in 
a practical and more lax way of considering it, 
moral law and positive institutions are both alike 
matter of revealed command : but the Author of 
nature has given an intimation which is to be pre- 
ferred, by writing the moral law upon our hearts, 
and interweaving it with our nature. But we are 
not left to reason alone ; for, first. Scripture, by its 
general tenor and particular declarations, con- 
demns the idea to which men have been always 
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prone — ^diat pecuHar posithre rites cooBtitate reHg- 
ion, in place of obedience to moral precepts. See- 
Qodly, in comparing positive and moral dudes to- 
gether, it always puts the stress of religion upon the 
latter, and never upon the former; as our Lord 
himself^ when the Pharisees censured him for eat" 
ing ynth publicans and nmters, and also when they 
censured his disciples for plucking the ears of com 
on the Sabbath day, answered, ** I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice" (Mat., ix., 13, and xii., 7) ; and, by 
this manner of expression, authoritatively deter- 
mined, in general, which should have the prefer- 
ence : &>r it is as applicable to any other instance 
of a comparison between positive and moral du- 
ties as to this upon which it was spoken. And 
that He intended to explain wherein the general 
spirit of rehgion consists, appears from the Phari- 
see, on both occasions, not understanding the mean- 
ing of it ; for the literal sense of the passage (Hos., 
vi.) has no difficulty in it. But as it is one of the 
peculiar weaknesses of human nature, when, upon 
comparison of two things, one is found to be of 
greater impedance than the other^ to consider the 
other as of scarcely any importance at all,* vre 

* A neglect of the ordinances of religion of Divine appoint- 
ment is the sure system of a criminal indifference about those 
higher duties by which men pretend to atone for the omission. 
It is too often found to be the beginning oT a licentious life, 
and for the most part, ends in the highest excess of profligacy 
sod irretigion." — Buhop Hortely*t Sermon* on the Sabbath, 
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ought to remember how great presumption it is to 
make light of any institutions of Divine appoint- 
ment, and that our obligation to obey all God's 
commands, of whatever kind they may be, are ab- 
solute and indispensable. 

Note. — ^The account now given of Christianity enforces 
upon ns the obligation of searching the Scriptures ; and if 
there be found any passages therein, the apparent meaning 
of which is contrary to natural religion, such, we may con- 
dude, is not the real meaning. But it is not at all a pre- 
sumption against an interpretation of Scripture, that it con- 
tains a doctrine which the light of nature can not discover, or 
a precept. which the law of oature does not oblige to. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER I. 

1. Give summarily the scheme of the second part 
of this book ; in which the support given to revealed 
religion by analogy is described. 

2. Show the extravagance of the assertion that 
Revelation is in its very notion rwt incredible, as being 
superfluous. 

3. Refute the argument that <* the only design of 
Revelation must be to enforce the practice of natural 
piety ; and it is immaterial whether we believe and 
practice upon the evidence of nature, or of revealed 
religion." 

4. What are the ttoo viewi which must be taken of 
Christianity, in order that we may understand its im- 
portance ? 

5. In what manner does the revelation of Christ- 
ianity confirm and support natural religion ? 

6. Ht)w is it proved that this Revelation, consid- 
ered only as subservient to natural religion, is import- 
ant, as an exterjial institution of it ? 

7. Ansvifer the objection *» that Christianity has been 
proved, and has had little good influence." 

8. What important duties arise on our part to God 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, from Christianity re- 
vealing to us the particular dispensation of Provideqce, 
carrying on through them ? 

9. What are the two instances by which Butler il- 
lustrates his conclusion, »* that Christianity can never 
be esteemed of little consequence till it be positively 
supposed false ? 

10. Show clearly where is the distinction between 
what is moral and what is positive in religion. 

11. Prove that the peculiar preference, which the 
Scripture teaches us is due to the former, is reason- 
able. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE SUPPOSED PRESUMPTION AGAINST A REYELA* 
TION CONSIDERED AS MIRACULOUS. 

Before the positive evidence for Christianity is considered, 
together with the objections against that evidence, the preju- 
dices against revelation in general, and the Christian revela- 
tion in particular, must be removed ; to the former the pres- 
ent chapter is devoted. 

I. There is no presumption irom analogy- against the general 
scheme of Christianity ; for it is no presumption against it 
that it is not discoverable by reason and experience, or 
that it is unlike the course of nature ; and there can be no 
other kind of presumption. 
n. There is no presumption against a revelation, consider- 
ed as miraculous, in the beginning of the world, for thi^ is a 
question about a matter of fact, or about the extent of the 
exertiion of an ordinary power, or about the extent of the 
exertion of a power called extraordinary, but certainly 
exerted. 
III. There is no presumption against it from analogy afiet 
the settlement of a course of nature, for we have not a 
parallel case to compare with it, &c., &c., &c. 

I. It is comTnonly supposed that there is some 
peculiar presumption, from the analogy of nature, 
against the fJhristian scheme, at least, against mir* 
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acles, so as that stronger evidence is necessary to 
prove the tmth and reality of them than would be 
sufficient to convince us of other events, or matters 
of fact.* Now there is no appearance of a pre- 
sumption, from the analogy of nature, against die 

* Hume has gone farther.; he asserts, ** the credit we give 
to testimony is derived solely from experience" — " a minide 
is contrary to experience." — ** No testimony should ever gain 
credit to an event, unless it is more extraordinary that it should 
be &lse, than that the event should have happened." — " It is 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be false." In 
short, he considers miracles as impossible, for, speaking of the 
Abbe de Paris*s miracles, he says, " What have we now to 
oppose to such a cloud of witnesses, but the absolute impossi- 
bility OR miraculous nature of the events they relate." Be- 
sides the answers here given, vide the Introduction to " The 
Analogy/' and that to " Paley's Evidences." The fallacy of 
Hume's reasoning consists in this, that he argues from the 
laws of matter and motion established in the world, which 
laws, being confessedly arbitrary constitutions of the Creator, 
the manner of their operation can not be drawn from any 
previous reasoning, but must be drawn solely from experi- 
ence ; but if we admit the existence of a God, we must admit 
that we can discover by reasoning ** a priori" a connection 
between an Almighty cause and every effect which is the 
object of power. To establish his position it is necessary to 
prove, that nothing is possible but what is established in the 
us^al .course of nature. And as to his objection from tes- 
timony — for he opposes the uncertainty of testimony to the 
certainty of contrary experience — this is answered Infra., III. 
Farther, that the evidence of testimony is superior to that of 
experience, and that they are somewhat connected, so that the 
weakening of the one weakens the other, ip shown in ** Price's 
Dissertations," page 400, and in *' Dr. Adun's Essay on Mir- 
acles," page 5. 
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general sdieme a£ CliTiB^mky — tlmt Grod created, 
iind invimbly governs the world by Jesua Christ; 
and by hhn wiU hereafter judge it in righteousness ; 
and that good men are under the secret influence 
of his spirit. For, if there be a presumption &om 
analogy, it must be either because it is not discov- 
erable by reason or experience ; or else, because it 
18 unlike the known course of nature, which is so 
discoverable. Now there is none on the first ae- 
count, because that things lie beyond the natural 
reach of our faculties is no sort of presumption 
against the truth and reality of them ; because it is 
certain there are innumerable things in the consti- 
tution and government of the universe which are 
thus beyond the natural reach of our faculties. And 
there is no pi-esumption on the second account, for, 
in the natural government of the world, as well as 
in the moral government of it, we see things in a 
great degree unlike one another, and therefore we 
ought not to wonder at such unlikeness between 
^ings visible and invisible. However, the Christian 
and natural schemes are by no means entirely un- 
like. So that whether we call this general Christ- 
ian dispensation miraculous or not, we see there is 
no presumption against it from analogy. But we 
are to consider miracles as visible*^ and invisible. 

* A miracle is defined by Hume to be a violation of a law 
of nature, by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the in- 
terposing of an invisible ag«it. It is correctly defined by 
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The former famish a proof of a Divine mission ; 
the latter, being secret, do not, but require them- 
selves to be proved by visible miracles, as, for ex- 
ample, the incarnation of Christ. Revelation itself 
too, is miraculous, and miracles are the proof of it 
— ^the supposed presumption against these we shall 
now consider. 

II. There can be no peculiar presumption from 
the analogy of nature against a revelation consider- 
ed as miraculous at the beginning of the world — ^no 
such presumption as is implied in the word mirac- 
uUms; for a miracle, in its very notion, is relative 
to a course of nature, and implies somewhat differ- 
ent from it, considered as being so. Now, either 
there was no course of nature at that time, or if 
t^ere were, we do not know what the course of 
nature is upon the first peopling of worlds. And 
therefore this is not to be considered as a question 
about a miracle, but as a common question of fact, 
admitting of the' report of tradition, like other mat- 
ters of fact of equal antiquity. Or else it is a quee- 
tion about the extent to which an ordinarj^ power 
exerted itself — a power different from the present 
course of nature (but not, as we have seen, to be 
called miraculom) namely, whether this power 
me|*ely made man, or exerted itself farther in giv- 
ing him a revelation. Or even if the power be 

others, as an extraordinary work, in which the inteipodtion 
of Divine Power is clear and indisputable. 
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called miraculous, it will make no difference, for 
the power, whatever it be called, was exerted; 
and the question will then be, the extent to which 
an extraordinary power exerted itself. Against 
this there is as little presumption as there would 
be, if it were granted that, our Saviour exerted mi- 
raculous powers, against his exerting it in a greater 
degree, or in more or fewer instances. If, then, 
this is a fact, admitting the testimony of ti*adition, 
what is that testimony 1 not that religion was rea- 
soned out, but altogether the contrary — that it came 
into the world by revelation. This was mentioned 
in the former part of this treatise, as affording a 
confirmation of natural religion ; and here we see 
it has a tendency to remove any prejudices against 
a subsequent revelation. 

III. But it may be objected that there is some 
peculiar presumption frotn analogy against mira- 
cles ; particularly against revelation, after the set- 
tlement, and during the continuance of a course of 
nature. 

General Answer. Before we can raise an ar- 
gument from analogy, for or against a revelation, 
considered as miraculous, we should be acquainted 
with a similar or parallel case. And nothing short 
of the history of a world in like circumstances with 
our own can be a parallel case ; and had we even 
this, it would be but a single instance, and a pre- 
sumption from it must be infinitely precarious. 
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Particitla& Anbwsbs : lot. There is a Terj 
strong presumption against common qpecnlative 
troths, and against the most ordinary &cts prior to 
die proof of them, whidi, yet,4s oTercome hy ahnost 
any proof. The qnesdon, therefore, whether there 
be any peculiar presumption at all from analogy, is 
of no consequence ; fcH- if there be a small addi- 
tional presumption against miracles, is that worth 
reckoning with the millions to one that there are 
against the most common facts V^ The only ma- 
terial question is, whether there be any such pre- 

* Afl this has been controverted, and as it does not appear 
to have been Locke's opinion (for in his chapter on Proba- 
bility he says, in things happening indifferently, there is 
ttotfaing/^r nor against them), it may be osefol to confirm the 
account of Butler by a passage finm Price's Dissertations. 
** In many cases of particular histories, which are immediately 
believed upon the slightest testimony, there would have ap- 
peared to us, previously to ^lis testimony, an improbability 
of almost infinity to one against their reality, as any one must 
perceive who will think how sure he is of the falsehood of all 
facts that have no evidence to support them, or which he has 
only imagined to himself. It is, then, very common for the 
slightest testimony to overcome an almost infinite improba- 
biUty. In order to discover whether there is this improba- 
bility, let the connection of such (acts with testimony be 
withdrawn, and then let it be considered what they are. If 
upon doing this, i. e., upon making them objects of imagina- 
tion unsupported by any proof, they became improbable, the 
point, I should think, will be determined : for, to find that » 
hctf when its connection with testimony is withdrawn, be- 
comes improbable, is the same as to find that independently 
of testimony it w improbable.— Vide Price** Four DissertO' 
lions. 
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sumption against miracles as to render them in any 
sort incredible. 

2d. Leaving out the consideration of religion, the 
presumption against miracles is, beyond all com- 
parison, less than against common facts, before any 
evidence for either. For we are so ignorant, as to 
what the course of nature depends on, that there is 
no improbability for or against supposing that length 
of time may have given cause for changing it. 

3d. But taking in the consideration of religion, 
we see distinct reasons for miracles, namely, to af* 
ford mankind instruction, additional to that of 
nature, and to attest the truth of it \ and this gives 
a positive credibility to their history in cases where 
these reasons hold. 

4th. Miracles must not be compared to common 

natural events, but to the extraordinary phenomena 

of nature, such as comets, the power of magnetism 

and electricity ; and as distinguished from such 

phenomena there is no peculiar presumption against 

miracles. 

M 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER II. 

1. Explain what Butler means by <* the general 
scheme of Christianity ;** and show that there is no 
appearance of a presumption from the analogy of na- 
ture against it. 

2. By what arguments does Hume attempt to prove 
that we ought not to believe in any miracles 1 Where- 
in does the fallacy of his reasoning consist ? 

3. Give the correct definition of a »* miracle ;** and 
iUastinte by examples the iwQ classes, into which they 
are divided, of visible and invisible. 

4. Why can there be no peculiar presumption from 
the analogy of nature against a revelation, considered 
as miraculous, at the beginning of the world ? 

5. Describe the three views, under which alone the 
subject of a revelation /rom the beginning can be fairly 
considered. 

6. Why may we safely admit the testimony of tra- 
dition as to the original revelation ? And what is that 
testimony ? 

7. Give a general answer to the objection that ** af- 
ter the settlement, and during the continuance of a course 
of nature, there is a presumption from analogy against 
miracles.*'^ 

8. What comparison does Butler draw between mir- 
acles and ordinary facts, in order to show what is the 
only material question respecting the former ? How 
does Price support these assertions ? 

9. What weight does the consideration of religion 
add to the testimony concerning miracles 7 
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CHAPTER III. 

OP OUE INCAPACITY OF JUDOlNe WHAT WERE TO BE 
EXPECTED IN A REVELATION, AND THE CREDI- 
BILITT, FROM ANALOGY, THAT IT MUST CONTAIN 
THINGS APPEARING LIABLE TO OBJECTIONS. 

Objections against the scheme of Christianity, as distin- 
gnished from objections against the evidences of it are frivo- 
lous, for analogy furnishes a general answer to them. 

I. That we are incompetent judges of it. 

II. That it is probablCf beforehand, that men will imagine 
they have strong objections against a revelation, however 
unexceptionable. 

III. This leads to the determining the office of reason, namely, 
to judge only of the meaning, the morality, and evidence of 
revelation. 

Various Objections: The whole scheme of 
Christianity is objected to ; the whole manner in 
which it is put and left in the world ; several par- 
ticular relations in Scripture ; things in it appear- 
ing to men Jbdiskness ; things appearing matters of 
offense ; the incorrectness of the style of revelation, 
especially of the Prophetic parts, in consequence of 
the rashness of interpreters, and the hieroglyphic 
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and figurative language* in which they are ex- 



I. General Anfwer to all objectifms agairut Chris- 
tianity considered as a matter qfjact. Upon sup- 
position of a revelation, it is highly credible before- 
hand that we should be incompetent judges of it 
to a great degree, and that it would contain many 
things apparently liable to great objections in csae 
it be judged of otherwise than by the analogy of 
nature. Not that the faculty of reason is to be de- 
preciated — ^for it is not asserted that a supposed 
revelation can not be proved false from internal 
characters ; for it may contain clear immoralities 
or contradictions, and either of these would prove 
it false ; this belongs to reason to decide. ( Vide 
this Chap. III.) 

Proof Jrom analogy that we are likely to be in- 
competent judges. If the natural and the revealed 
dispensations are both from God, if they coincide 
and together make up one scheme of Providence, 
our being incompetent judges of one, must render 
it credible that we may also be incompetent judges 
of the other. Since, then, upon experience, the 
natural dispensation is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have been ex- 
pected, and is supposed to be liable to great objec- 

♦ Thus Voltaire pretended to believe that Ezekiel eat the 
roll of parchment in reality, which the Prophet expressly a»- 
■ertB to have been a mere vision. 
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tions, this renders it highly credible, that if they 
judge of the revealed dispensation in like manner, 
they will find it different from expectations formed 
beforehand, and apparently liable to great objec- 
tions. Thus, suppose a prince to govern his do- 
minions in the wisest manner possible, by common 
known laws, and that upon some exigencies he 
should suspend them — ^if one of his subjects were 
not a competent judge beforehand of the wisdom 
of the ordinary administration, it could not be ex- 
pected that he would be a competent judge of the 
wisdom of the extrcLordinaary, Thus we see gener- 
My that the objections of an incompetent judg- 
ment must needs be frivolous. But let us apply 
these observations to a 

Particular Example. Upon supposition of a 
revelation, let us compare our ignorance concern- 
ing inspvratn^m before experience, with our igno- 
rance concerning natural knowledge. We are not 
judges beforehand. 

1st. What degree or kind of natural inforniation 
it were to be expected Qo6 would afford men, each 
by his own reason or experience ; nor, 2d, how far 
he would enable and effectually dispose them to 
communicate it ; nor, 3d, whether the evidence of 
it would be certain, highly probable, or doubtful ; 
nor, 4th, whether it would be given with equal 
deamess and conviction to all ; nor, 5th, whether 
it or the faculty of obtaining it would be given ut 
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at once, or j^radaally. lo fike manner, req»ectii^ 
supenuUural knowledge, we are ignorant befixe- 
hand, Ist, wliat degree of it should be expected ; 
2df how ^ miracoloas interpodtion .woold be 
made to qualify men for conmramcadng it ; 3d« 
whether its evidence wonld be certain, highly piob- 
able, or doubtful ; 4th, whether its evidence would be 
the same to all ; and, 5th, whether the scheme diould 
be revealed at once or gradually— Hx>mmitted to wri* 
ting, or left to be handed down by verbal tradition. 

Objection. But we knew that a revelation, in 
some of the above circumstances, one, for instance, 
not committed to writing, ^nd thus secured against 
the danger of corruption, would not have answered 
its purposes. 

Answer. What purposes 1 It would not have 
answered all these purposes which it has now an* 
swered ; but it would have answered ^i^#, or the 
same in different degrees : and could we tell before* 
hand which were the purposes of God 1 It must, 
therefore, bo quite frivolous to object to revelation, 
in any of the fore-mentioned respects, against its be- 
ing left in one way rather than another ; for thw 
would be to object against things because they are 
different from expectations, which has been shown 
to be without reason. And thus we see that the 
only question concerning the truth of GhristianUf 
18, whether it be a real revelation, not wh^er it 
be attended with every circumstance virhioh we 
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stiould have looked for ; and concemmgtkeauiAor' 
ity of Scripture, Aether it be what it claims to be ; 
not whether it be a book of such sort, and so pro* 
mul gated, as weak men imagine it should be. And 
therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccura- 
cy of style, nor various readings, nor early disputes 
about the authors of particular parts, nor multi- 
plied objections of. this kind, could overthrow the 
authority of Scripture, unless the Prophets, Apos- 
tles, or our Lord had promised that it should be 
secure from these things. So that there are several 
ways of arguing, which, though just with regard 
to oth^r writings, are not applicable to Scripture, 
at least not to the Prophetic parts of it We can 
not argue that this can not be the sense of any par* 
ticular passage of Scripture, for then it would have 
been expressed more plainly, or have been repre- 
sented under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic j 
yet we may justly argue thils vnth respect to com^ 
mon books, because in Scripture we are not, as we 
are in common books, competent judges how plain*- 
ly, or under how apt an image the true sense ought 
to have been represented. The only question is» 
what appearance there is that this is the sense, and 
scarce any at all how much more determinately it 
might have been expi^ssed. 

Objection. But is it not self-evident that inter* 
nal improbabilities of M kinds weaken external 
probable proof 1 
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Answer. iDoubtless ; but to wbat practical pur- 
pose can tbis be alleged in the present case, s^nce 
internal improbabilities, which rise even to moral 
certainty, are overcome by the most ordinary testi- 
mony; and since we scarcely know what are im- 
probabilities as to the matter before us. 

II. The analogy of nature shows beforehand, not 
only that it is highly credible (men may^ but also 
prohahle that they wiU, imagine they have strong 
objecti(»is against revealed knowledge, however 
really unexceptionable ; for so, prior to experience, 
they would think they had against the whole course 
of natural instruction. Prior to experience, they 
would think they had objections against the instruc- 
tion which God affords to brute creatures, by in- 
stincts and propeni^ons, and to men, by these, to- 
gether with reason, merely on account of the means 
by which such instruction is given. For instance, 
would it not have been thought highly improbable 
that men should have been so much the more capa- 
ble of discovering, even to certainty, the laws of 
matter and of the planetary motions than the causes 
and cures of diseases, wherein human life appears 
BO much more nearly concerned, or that they should 
discover in an instant, and unexpectedly, by the 
faculty of invention, what they have been in vain 
searching after, perhaps for years ] or, that language 
—the only means of communicating our thoughts, 
should, in its very nature, be inadequate, ambigu- 
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OU8, and liable to abuse, both ilrom neglect and de- 
sign ? or that brutes sfaould, in many respects, act 
with a sagaxnty and foresight often superior to what 
is used by man I These general observations wiU 
furnish an answer to almost all objections against 
Christiani^, as distinguished from objections against 
Its evidence ; because these objections are no more, 
nor greater, than analogy shows beforehand to be 
highly credible that there might seem to lie against 
revelation. This will more clearly appear by apply- 
ing these observations to a 

PARTfcuLAR OBJECTION. The gifts Said to be 
ndracidoiMy exercised by some persons in the apos- 
toUc age in a disorderly manner, were not really 
miraculous ; for had they been so, they would have 
been committed to other persons, or these persons 
would have been endued with prudence also, or 
have been continually I'estrained in the exercise of 
their miraculous power.* 

Answer. That is, in other words, Grod should 
have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a differ^ 
ent mofmer, or higher degree. But from the above 
observatipBB it appears undeniable, that we are not 

* It is an objection of the same kind, and, therefore, to be 
answered in the same way — that the apostles were ignorant 
of ^10 true na^ire of demoniacs ; for, even if &eir ignorance 
be admitted on this or any other point of the like kind, it can 
not be concluded that they could not be taught Divine truths 
without a knowledge of bodily diseases, or of other points 
equally extraneous from tiie design of their mistioii. 
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judges in what degrees and manners it were to be 
expected he should miraculously interpose. Let 
us look to the natural course of Providence, and 
see are the superior gifts of memorj, eloquence, 
and knowledge conferred only on persons of pru- 
dence and decfsncy 1 And it is to be supposed that 
persons endued with miraculaus gifts, had the same 
influence over them as if they were natural ^i- 
dowments. Farther, our natural instruction is not 
always given us in a way most suited to recom* 
mend it, but often with circumstances apt to preju' 
dice us against it. 

The analogy between natural and revealed in- 
struction farther appears from this circumstance, 
that the improvements and hindrances of both are 
of the same kind. Practical Christianity, like the 
common rules of our conduct in temporal affairs, is 
plain and obvious. The more accurate knowledge 
of Christianity, like many parts of natural and civil 
knowledge, may require exact thought and careful 
consideration. The perfect understanding of reve- 
lation, if it come to pass before the restitution of all 
tMngSf and without miraculous interpositicm, must 
be arrived at in the same way as that of natural 
knowledge is attained to, namely, by pursuing 
hints and intimations which are generally disre- 
garded by others. Nor is it at all incredible that 
the Bible, though so long in our possession, should 
contain many truths as yet undiscovered (possibly 
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only to be developed by events as they come to 
pass) ; in the same way as veith the same phenom- 
ena, and the same faculties of investigation, as men 
were possessed of long ago, great discoveries have 
been lately made in natural knowledge. 

Objection. '* This analogy between natural and 
supernatural light fails in a material respect; for 
natural knowledge is of little or no consequence." 

Answer. We have been speaking of the general 
instruction which nature does or does not afford us. 
Besides, some parts of natural knowledge are of the 
greatest consequences. But suppose the analogy 
did, as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might 
be abundantly supplied from the whole constitu- 
tion and course of nature ; which shows that God 
does not dispense his gifts according to our notions 
of the advantages and consequence they would be 
to us. And this in general, with His method of 
dispensing knowledge in particular, would make 
out an analogy full to the point. 

Oljection against Christianity as a Remedy: 
" Scripture represents Christianity as an expedient 
to recover a lost world, to supply the deficiencies 
of natural light. Is it then credible that this sup- 
ply should be so long withheld, and then be made 
known to so small a part of mankind — should be so 
deficient, obscure, doubtfiil, and liable to the like 
perversions and objections as the light of nature i^ 
selft 
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AifswEB. Without determining bow far this is so 
in &ct, it is by no means incrediUe from analogy 
diat it might be so ^ for are the remedies which na- 
ture has proTided for dkeases, oertain» p^eet, or 
universal 1 The same principles which would lead 
us to conclude that they must be so, would lead us 
also to conclude tlmt there could be no occasion 
for them, t. e^ that there could be no diseases at all ; 
and these principles being £ormd fUlactous, from 
the ^BiCt that they are diseases, would iiander it 
credible beforehand that they may be htiae with re- 
spect to these remedies — as, by es^rience, we find 
they are — since the nranedies of diseases are far 
llrom being certain, perfect, or umversaL ' 

III. Does it follow from all these things that 
reason can do nothing 1 By no meam, unless it 
follows that we are unable to judge of anf/ iking 
from our inability to judge of aU tlnngs. Reason 
can and ought to judge (as h^ been partly shown 
already), not only of the meaning, but also of die 
morality and evidence c^ revelation. Firt^ k is 
thcr province of reason to judge of the mcNrality o£ 
Scripture^ that is» not whether it ccmtains things 
di^rent from what we should have expected from a 
wise, just, and good B^ng ; for objections of this 
kind have been now obviated ; but whether it cooh 
tains things plainly xx^ntradictory to wisdom, jus- 
tice, or goodness — to what the light of nature teaches 
us of God. There is no objection of this kiad 
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against Scripture but such as would equally apply 
against the constitution and course of nature. 

Objection. But are there not some particular 
precepts in Scripture requiring actions immoral 
and vicious 1* 

Answer. There are some requiring actions that 
would he immoral and vicious, but for such precept; 
but the precept changes the whole nature of the 
case and of the action ; for these precepts ar© not 
contrary to immutable morality — they require only 
the doing an external action, e. g,y taking away 
the property or life of any, to which men have no 
right, but what arises solely from the grant of 
God ; when this grant is revoked, they cease to 
have any right at all in either. If, indeed, it were 
required to cultivate the principles, and act from 
the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, the 
command would not alter the nature of the case or 
of the action, in any of these instances. But are 
not these precepts liable to be perverted by de- 
signing men, and to mislead the weak and enthu- 
siastic 1 True, they are ; but this is not an objec- 
tion against revelation, but against the whole no- 
tion of religion as a trials and against the general 
constitution of nature. Secondly ^ reason is to 
judge of the evidence of revelation, and the objec- 
rions against it (which will form the subject of the 

* For example, the command given by God to destroy the 
nation of Canaan. — Vide Grave* on the Pentateuch. 

N 
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7th chapter). And it can also comprehend what 
is to he expected from enthusiasm and political 
views; and, therefore, can furnish a presumptive 
proof that a supposed revelation does not proceed 
from them, and is consequently true. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER HI. 

1. Name the three principal divisions under which 
the subjects in this chapter are comprehended. 

2. What are the various objections usually brought 
against the Christian revelation ; and what general 
answer may be given to them, assuming Christianity 
to be a matter of fact 1 

3. Prove from analogy that we are likely to be in- 
competent judges as to what were to be expected in a 
Divine revelation. 

4. State fully the particular example, in which But- 
ler compares our ignorance concerning inspiration^ he- 
fore experience^ with our ignorance concerning natural 
knowledge. 

5. How is the objection obviated that ** Revelation, 
unless given in such or such a way (i. e., according to 
the objector'd judgment of what was proper) would 
not answer its purposes ?" 

6. Give the argument by which the following asser- 
tion is proved, viz., that the analogy of nature shows it 
to be probable, beforehand, that men will imagine they 
have strong objections against a revelation, however 
unexceptionable." 

7. Answer the objection against Christianity, drawn 
from the abuse of gifts and powers, said to be mirac- 
ulous, by persons exercising them. 

8. Show that the improvements and hinderances of 
both natural and revealed instruction are of the mme 
kind. 

9. Answer the objection, that, <* If Christianity bo 
so great a remedy, why it has been so long withhold- 
en, and now so little known ?*' 

10. What is the proper province of reason in judg- 
ing of revelation? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF CHKI8TIANJTT CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME, OK CON- 
STITUTION, IMPERFBCTI.T COMPREHENDED. 

I. Admitting the credibility of Christiani^ as a matter of 
fact there may yet be objections against the wisdom, jus- 
tice, and goodness of it. Analogy iiimishes a genertU aa> 
swer to such objections, by showing that Christianity (like 
God's moral government, Chap« VII., Part I.) most be a 
scheme beyond oar comprehension. 

II. This appears more clearly from particular Analogies. 
1st. Means are used to accomplish ends ; and, 2d, it is car- 
ried on by general laws. 

III. The principal objections in particular, may be answer- 
ed by particular and full Analogies in Nature. One of 
these objections, being against the whole scheme of Chrisd- 
anity, is considered here, namely, " That it supposes (Sod 
to have been reduced to the necessity of using roundabout 
means to accomplish man's salvation." 

I. It has appeared, from the seventh chapter of 
the First Part, that objections against the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature 
may be answered by its being a constitution or 
scheme imperfectly comprehended. We now pro* 
c6ed to consider the like objections against revela- 
tion. And it is evident, if Christianity be a scheme, 
and of the same kind, the like objections against it 
must admit of the like answer. 
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Now, Christianity is a scheme beyond our com- 
prehension. The moral government and general 
plan of Providence is gradually proceeding, so that 
finally every one shall receive according to his de- 
serts, and truth and right finally prevail. And 
Christianity is a particular scheme under this gen- 
eral plan of Providence, and a part of it conducive 
to its completion, consisting itself also of various 
parte — a mysterious economy for the recovery of 
the world by the Messiah (John xi., 52 ; and 2 Pet., 
iii., 13) — after successive manifestations of this gi'eat 
and general scheme of Providence (1 Pet., i., 11, 
12) — the incarnation and passion of the Redeemer 
(Phil., ii.) — ^the miraculous mission of the Holy 
Ghost — the invisible government of the church — 
Christ's second cotning to judgment, and the re-ds- 
tablii§hment of the kingdom of God (John, v., 22, 
23 ; Mat., xxviii., 18 ; 1 Cor., xv.). Surely this is 
a scheme of things imperfectly comprehended by 
us ; or, as the Scripture expressly asserts it to be, 
a great mystery of Godliness (1 Tim., iii., 16). 

II. Btit this will more fully appear, by consider- 
ing, Ist, that it is obvious means are made use of 
to accomplish ends in the Christian dispensation as 
mudi as in the natural scheme of things ; and thus 
the things objected against, how foolish soever they 
may appear to men, may be the very best means 
of accomplishing the very best ends. And, 2dlyy 
tliat the Christian dispensation may have been all 
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along no less than the course of nature, carried on 
by general laws. To show the credibility of this, 
let us consider upon what grounds the course cf 
nature is said to be carried on by genersd laws. 
We know several of the general laws of matter ; 
and a gi*eat part of the natural behaviw of living 
agents is reducible to general laws. But we know 
in a manner nothing by what laws storms and 
tempests, earthquakes, famine, pestilences become 
the instruments of destruction to mankind; by 
what laws some die as soon as they are bom, and 
others live to extreme old age ; by what laws one 
man is so superior to another in understanding; 
and innumerable other things which we know so 
litde of as to call them aooidenial^ though we know 
there can not be such a thing as chance. Thus it 
appears that it is from analogy — ^from finding that 
the course of nature, in some respects, apd so far, 
goes on by general laws — that we conclude this of 
the rest. And if this be a just ground for such a 
conclusion, it is a just ground also, at least, to ren* 
der it credible, which is sufficient for answering ob- 
jections, that God's miraculous interpositions may 
have been all along in like manner, hy general laws 
of wisdom ; and, if so, there is no more reason to 
expect that every exigence should be provided for 
by them than that every exigence in nature should 
be by the general laws of nature. 

III. Objected agai^t the whole scheme of Christ 
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ianity : ** The Gospel scheme seems to suppose, 
that God was reduced to the necessity of a long 
series of intricate means in order to accomplish His 
ends — ^the recovery and salvation of the world ; just 
as men, for want of understanding or power, are 
forced to go roundabout ways to anive at their 
ends." 

Answee. The use of means is the system of na- 
ture (and means which we often think tedious). 
The change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits 
of the earth, the very history of a flower is an in- 
stance of this. Rational creatures form their char- 
acters by the gradual accession of knowledge ; our 
existence, too, is successive, and one state of life is 
appointed to be a preparation for another. Men 
are impatient, and for precipitating things — the 
Author of nature appears deliberate throughout 
His operations. This is a plain answer to the ob- 
jection ; but we are gi'eatly ignorant how &x things 
are considered, by the Author of nature, under the 
single notion of means and ends, so as* that it may 
be said, this is merely an end, and that merely 
means, in His regard. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER IV. 

1. Iq obviating objectioos against the wisdom, jus* 
tice, and goodness of Christianity, with what does But- 
ler compare it; and what connection does he assert to 
exist between it and the general plan of Providence ? 

2. Name two particular anMogies, bj the considera- 
tion of which the credibility of Christianity being a 
scheme imperfectly comprehended by us, will more 
fully appear. 

3. Upon what ground^ is it said that the course of 
nature is carried on by general laws ? What infer- 
ence may be drawn from this subject, applicable to 
miraculous interpositions ? 

4. How may the principal objections in particular 
against Christianity be answered ? 

5. Answer the following particular objection, viz., 
<« The Gospel scheme supposes God to have been re- 
duced to the necessity of using roundabout means to 
accomplish man's salvation." 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PARTICULAR STSTEM OP CHRISTIAHITT — THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A MEDIATOR, AND THE REDEMP- 
TION OF THE WORLD BT HIM. 

I. Proceeding to answer other Particolar Objections. — ^An- 
alogy shows that there can be no objection against the geth 
eral notion of a Mediator. 

n. This analogy appears more fiilly upon the supposition of 
ftiture punishments following in the way of natural conse- 
quences. 

III. The Analogy of Nature shows that there is no probability 
that behaving well for the future, or any thing that we 
could do, would alone, and of itself, prevent the conse- 
quences of vice. 

IV. The Scripture view of Redemption ex|>lained, and two 
Objections against the Atonement answered, viz., ** That we 
can not see the efficacy of it, and that it represents the in^ 
nocent as suffering for the guilty.*' 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all im- 
agined presumption against the general notion of a 
Mediator bettoeen God and man; for we find all 
living creatures are brought into the world, and 
their life, in infancy, is preserved by the instrumen- 
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tality of others ; and everj satisfaction of it is be- 
stowed by the like means. Is not then the suppo- 
sition that His invisible government is, in part, at 
least, carried on by the like means as credible as 
the contrary 1 The light of nature, therefore, fur* 
nishes no presumption against the general notion of 
a mediator^ (and it is against this that the objection 
is urged, not against mediation in that high, emi- 
nent, and peculiar sense in which Christ is our 
Mediator), since we find by experience that God 
does appoint mediators to be the instruments of 
good and evil to us — 4he instruments of EUs justice 
and His mercy. 

II. The moral government of the world (which 
must be supposed before we can consider the re- 
vealed doctrine of its redemption by Christ) implies 
that the consequence of vice shall be misery in 
some future state, by the righteous judgment of 
God ; but since we are altogether unacquainted 

* The instances of Codrus, the last Athenian king, exposing 
himself to inevitable death; and Marcus Cnrtias, a noble 
Boman, leaping into the gulf, have been both considered, 
from the certainty of the offering, and the feelings of their 
respective liations, as proofs of a disposition in mankind to 
think that the voluntary and certain death of a person repated 
noble and innocent (Pliny says of Curtius, " virtvte ae pietate 
ac morte prcBclara expleveral"), may prevent impending and 
Divinely threatened calamities. Vide the Epistle to the Ro* 
mans, v., 7, 8. " For scarcely for a righteous man wiH one 
die; yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth his love towards us, in that 
while we were yet tinners Christ died for us.*' 
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Iww future punishment is to follow wickedness, 
there is no absurdity in supposing that it may follow 
of course, or in the way of natural consequence, 
from God's original constitution of the world (in 
the same way as many miseries follow particular 
couraes of action at present) — from the nature He 
has given us, and from the condition in which He 
places us ; or in like manner, as a person rashly 
trifling upon a precipice falls down, breaks his 
limbs, and without help perishes — all in the way of 
natural consequence. 

Objection. Is not this taking the execution of 
justice out of the. hands of God, and giving it to 
nature 7 

Answer. When things come to paiss according 
to the course of nature, this does not prevent them 
from being His doing, who is the God of nature ; 
and Scripture ascribes those punishments to Divine 
justice, which are known to be imtwral. Yet, after 
all, this supposition is of no consequence, but a 
mere illustration of our argument ; for, as it must 
be admitted that future punishment is not a matter 
<rf arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity, and 
justice, so it amounts to perhaps the same thing, 
whether they follow by a natural consequence or 
in any other way. WitJumt this supposition, we 
have a sufficient analogy, but with it, we have a 
full analogy in the course of nature for a provision 
made for preventing the future consequences of 
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^ce from following inevitably, and in all cases. 
For there is at present a provision made, that all 
the had juUurcd consequences of men's actions should 
not always actually follow, but should in certain 
degrees be prevented. As the Author of nature 
permits evil, so He has provided reliefe, and in 
many cases, perfect remedies for it — ^reliefs and 
remedies even for that evil which is the fruit of our 
own misconduct; and which otherwise would have 
ended in our destruction. And this is aii instance 
both of severity and of indulgence in the constitu- 
tion of nature. Thus all the bad consequences, 
now mentioned, of a man's trifling upon a precipice 
might be prevented ; or some, at least, by the as- 
sistance of others, in obedi^ice to the suggestion of 
their nature, and by this assistance being accepted. 
Now, suppose the constitution of nature were other- 
wise; that the natural bad consequences of actions, 
foreseen to have sucb consequences, could not, in 
any instance, be prevented, titer the actions were 
committed, no one can say whether such a more 
severe constitution of things might not have been 
really good. But the contrary being the case, this 
may be catied mercy or compassion, in the original 
constitution of the world — compa^on^ as distin- 
guished fr'om goodness in general, Therefi^re, the 
whole known constitution and course of things af- 
fording us instances of such compassion, it would 
be according to the analogy of nature to hope that 
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however ruinous the natural couBequences of vice 
might be, from the general laws of God's govern- 
ment over the universe; yet provision might be 
made, possibly ifiight have been originally made, 
for preventing these ruinous consequences from in^ 
evitably following, at least from following univers- 
ally and in all cases. Some will, perhaps, wonder 
at finding it spoken of as at all doubtful, that the 
ruinous consequences of vice might be prevented, 
having scarcely any apprehension or thought at all 
concerning the matter. But, judging from the pres- 
ent scen<^, we find the effects of even rashness and 
neglect are often , extreme misery, irretrievable 
ruin, and even death. Now, it is natural to appre^ 
hend that the badv consequences of irf egularity will 
be gi'eater in proportion as the iiregularity is so. 
And there is no comparison between these irregu- 
larities and the -greater instances of vice, -^^hereby 
mankind have presumptuously introduced confu- 
sion and misery into the kingdom of God. So that, 
as no 6ne can say in what degree fatal the unpre- 
vented consequences of vice may be, according to 
the general rule of Divine government, so it is, by 
no means, intuitively certain, how far these conse- 
quences could possibly be prevented, consistently 
with the eternal rule of right, or with what is, in 
fact, the moral constitution of nature. However, 
there would be large gi'ound to hope, that the uni- 
versal government was not so sevei-ely strict, but 

O 
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^at there was room for pardon, or for having those 
penal consequences prevented. Yet, 

III. There seems no probabilitj that any thing 
we could do would alone, and of itself^ prevent 
them ; for we do not know all the reasons which 
render future punishments necessary, nor all the 
natural consequences of vice, nor in what manner 
they would follow if unprevented, and, therefore, 
we can not say whether we could do any thing 
which would be sufficient to prevent them. Far- 
ther, that repentance and refoimation alone, and 
by itself, is wholly insufficient to prevent the future 
consequences of vice,* or to put us in the condition 
in which we should have been had we preserved 
our innocence, appears plainly credible from anal- 
ogy ; ^T we see it does not avail in a much loww 
capacity. In their temporal capacity,' men ruin 
their fortunes, and bring on diseases, by extrava- 
gance and excess. Will sorrow for these follies 

^^ The case of petdtenee is clearly different from that of in 
noeenee — ^it implies a mixture of guilt precontracted, and 
punishment proportionably deserved ; it is consequently in- 
consistent with rectitude that both should be treated alike by 
€k>d. The present conduct of the penitent will receive God's 
approbation; but the reformation of the sinner can not have a 
retrospective effect; the agent may be changed, but his for- 
mer sins can not be thereby canceled. The convert and the 
iinner are the same individual person, and the agent must be 
answerable for his whole conduct. — Balgny^t Ettay on Re- 
demption. 

Oicero goes no fiirther on this head than to assert — Quern 
poenitet peocasse, pens est innooens. — Dr* Shvckford, . 
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past, and behaving well for the future, alone &ad 
<^ itself, prevent the natural consequences of them 1 
On the contrary, their natural abilities of helping 
themselves are often impaired ; or, if not, yet they 
are absolutely forced to seek assistance from others 
^^r retrieving their affairs. 

2d. It is contrary to all our notions of govern- 
ment, that reformation alone would prevent aU the 
judicial bad consequences of having done evil:* 
and though it might prevent them in some cases, 
yet we could not determine in what degree and in 
what cases it would do so. 

3d. It is also contrary to the general sense of 
mankind, as appears from the general prevalence 
of propitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world.t 

IV. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call 

* If it be said that this would not b© proper in human gov- 
ernments, because they may easily be deceived by false shows 
of repentance ; I answer, that, supposing human governors 
could certainly distinguish a true repentance from a false one, 
the inconvenience of such a constitution to the public would 
still be the same ; for it would encourage persons to commit 
crimes, in hopes of doing it with impunity, since every crim^ 
inal would think that, in order to escape punishment, he had 
nothing more to do but to repent, and that this alone would 
satisfy the law ; and he would be apt to flatter himself that 
this Was at any time in his power. — Leland against Tindal. 

t That the heathen supposed their animal sacrifices to be 
not only of an expiatory^ but of a vicariov* nature, might be 
shown from a variety of passages. The following from the 
Book of Ovid's Fasti is full to the point : 

" Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibris, sumite fibras 
Hanc animam vobis pro meHore damut." 
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it which you please, RerelatioB qomes in^-ccmfirms 
every doubtmg fear which could ^iter into the 
heart of man concerning the future unpreyented 
oonsequence of wiekedness-^supposes the world ta 
be in a state of ruin (a supposition which seems the 
very groundwork of the Christian dispensation, and 
which, if not provable by reason, yet is in no wise 
oontraiy to it) — ^teaches us too, that the rules of 
Divine government are such as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, 
or by the sole efficacy of it ; but then teaches, at 
the same time, what nature might justly have hoped, 
that the moral government of the universe was not 
•o rigid but thal^ there was room for an interposi- 
tion ; and that God hath mercifully provided this in- 
terposition to prevent the destruction of the human 
kind. " God so loved ^he toorld^ that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever hdieveth iA him 
\i, e., in a practical sense) slumld not perish,"" He 
gave his Son in the same way of goodness to the 
world as He affords particular persons the friendly 
assistance of their fellow-creatures; wjien without 
it, their temporal ruin would be the certain conse* 
quence of their follies — in the same way of good- 
ness, I say, though in a transcendent and infinitely 
higher degree. And the Son of God J<med us, and 
gave himself for us, with a love which be himself 
compares to that of human friendship ; though, in 
this case, all comparisons must fall infinitely short 
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of the thing intended to be illustrated by them. 
He interposed in such a manner as to prevent the 
appointed or natural punishment that would other- 
wise have been executed upon them.* Nor is 
there any thing here inconsistent with Divine good- 
ness ; for were we to suppose the constitution of 
things to be such that the whole creation must 
have peinshed, but for something appointed by God 
to prevent it, even this supposition would not be 
inconsistent, in any degree, with the most absolute- 
ly perfect goodness^ 

* It can not, I suppose, be imagined, that it is affirmed or 
implied, in any thing said in this chapter, that none can have 
the benefit of the general redemption but such as have the 
advantage of being made acquainted with it in the present 
life. But it may be needful to mention, that several questions, 
which have been brought into the subject before us, and de- 
termined, are not in the least entered into here — questions 
which have been, I fear, rashly determined, and, perhaps, 
with equal rashness contrary ways. For instance, " Whether 
God could have saved the world by other means than the 
death of Christ, consistently with the general laws of hist gov- 
ernment ?" And " Had not Chiist come into the world, what 
would have ,been the future c(Hidition of the better sort of 
men — those just persons over the face of the earth, for whom 
Manasses, in his prayer, asserts repentance was not appoint- 
ed 1" The meaning of the first of these questions is greatly 
ambiguous ; and neither of them can properly be .answered 
without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition that we 
know the whole of the case. And, perhaps, the very inquhy, 
WkeU would have foUowedj if Ood had not done tu he hat f 
may have in it some very great impropriety, and ought not to 
be carried on any farther ^an is necessary to help our partial 
oonceptionf of things. — Butler, 
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Objection. But Chrisdanitysupposes mankind to 
be naturally in a very strange state of degradation. 

Answeil This is true, but it b not Christianity 
which has put us into this state, and there wiU be 
little reason to object against the Scripture account, 
if we consider the miseries and wickedness of the 
world ; the wrongness which the best experience 
within themselves ; and that the natural appear- 
ances of human degradation were so strong, that 
the heathen moralists inferred it from them, and 
that the earth, our habitation, has the appear- 
ances of being a ruin. It was, according to Scrip- 
ture, the crime of our first parents that placed us in 
this state, and this account of the occasion of our 
being placed in a moi« disadvantageous condition 
is particularly analogous to what we see in the 
daily course of natural Providence, as the recovery 
of the world by Christ has been shown to be so in 
general. 

But let us consider the Scripture account of the 
particular manner in which Christ interposed in the 
redemption of the world, or his office of mediator, 
in the largest sense between God and man. He is 
the light of the world* — the revealer of the will of 
God in the most eminent sense. He is a propiti- 
atory sacrifice t — the Lamb of Groci J— our Hi^ 

♦ John, i., and viii., 12. 

t Rom., iii., 25, and v., 11; Oo^, v., 7; Eph., ▼., 2; 1 
John, ii., 2 ; Mat., xzvi., 28. 

t John, i., 29, 36, and throughout the Book of Revelation. 
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Priest* — and, what se^ms of peculiar weight, he is 
described beforehand, in the Old Testament, under 
the same characters of a Priest and an expiatory 
victim.t 

Objection. Christ's atonement is merely by way 
of allusion to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law. 

Answer. The Apostle, on the contrary, asseits, 
that the "law was a shadow of good things to 
come ;*'! that the Levitical priesthood was a shadow 
or type of the priesthood of Christ (Heb., viii., 4, 
5), in like manner, as the tabernacle made by Mo- 
ses, was a copy of that shown him in the^ mount. 
Nor can any thing be more express than the fol- 
lowing passagd^ " It is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away sin. Where- 
fore, when he cometh into the world, he saith, sac- 
rifice and ofiering {i. e., of bulls and goats) thou 
wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me. 
Lo ! I come to do thy will, O Grod. By the which 
will we are sanctified through the ofiering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for aU." Heb., x., 4, 5, 
7, 9, 10. Again, "Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many, and unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time, without sin, unto 
salvation." Heb., ix., 28. Without sin, i, e., with- 
out bearing sin — without being a sin-ofl^ring. 

* Thnraghoat the Epistle to fhe Hebrews, 
t 1b., liii. ; Dan., ix., 24 ; Ps., ex., 4. 
t Heb., X., 1. 
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Moreover, Scriptai*e declares that there is an ef- 
ficacy in what Christ did and sufiered for us, addi* 
tional to and beyond mere instruction, example, 
and government. That Jesus should die for that 
nation (the Jews), and not for that nation only, biU 
that alsoy plainly by the efficacy of his death, he 
should gather together in one the children that are 
scattered abroad;* that he suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust ;t that he gave his life — himself 
a ransom ;% thai he is our advocate^ intercessor, and 
propitiation. 

Let us now consider the nature of Chiist's office, 
according to the three heads under which it is usu- 
ally treated of, namely Prophet, Priest, and King, 
reserving the second head for the last, in order to 
answer the objections against it.' First, He wfus, 
by way of eminence, the Prophet — that Prophet 
that should come into the worlds to declare the Di- 
vine will. He taught authoritatively ; He gave to 
the moral system of nature the additional evidence 
of testimony ; He distinctly revealed the manner in 
which God would be worshipped, the efficacy of 

• John, xi., 51, 52. t 1 Pet, iii., 18. 

X Mat., XX., 29. VidCf also, Mark, x., 45 ; 1 Tim., ii., 6 ; 
2 Pet, ii., 1; Rev., xiv., 4; 1 Cor., vi., 20?! Pet, i., 19; 
Rev., v., 9 ; Gal., iii., 13 ; Heb., vii., 25 ; 1 John, ii., 1, 2 ; 
Heb., ii., 10, and v., 9; 2 Oor., v., 19; Rom., v., lOi Eph., 
ii., 16 ; Heb., ii., 14. See also a remarkable passage in the 
Book of Job, xxxiii., 24 ; PhiL, ii., 8, 9 ; John, iii., 35, and 
v., 22, 23; Rev., v., 12, 13. 

$ John, vi., 14. 
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repentance, and a futuze ^;ate of rewards aa!id pun-> 
iehments ; and He set us a perfect txamfle^ that 
we should fellow his steps. Secondly, He is a 
King, as be has a kingdom which is not of this 
world. He founded a visible church, to be a 
(landing memorial of rehgion, and invitation to it ; 
over this He exercises an invisible government, 
" for the perfecting of the saints— for the edifying 
his body."* All persons who live in obedience to 
his laws are members of this church, and for these 
7ie is gone to j^repare a place^ and tcill come again 
to receive them to him>self;\ and likewise to take 
vengeance on those that know not God, and obey not 
his Gospel,\ 

Against these parts of Christ's office there are no 
objections, but what are fully obviated in the be- 
ginning of this chapter. 

Thirdly, As to the priesthood of Christ, he of- 
fered himself a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the world. Expiatory sacrifices were commsoided 
the Jews, and obtained among other nations from 
traditions, the original of which was probably rev- 
elation. These were continually repeated. " But 
now, once in the end of the world, Christ appeared 
to put away sin, by the sacrifice of him8elf."§ How 
the atonement has this efficacy, which the heathen 
sacrifices had not, and the Jewish had only in a 

* Eph., iv., 12. t John, xiv., 2; Rev., iii., 21, and xi., 15. 
% 2 Thes., L, 8. J Heb., ix., 26. 
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Tery limited degree, Scripture has not revealed to 
OB. Some have gone beyond what the Scripture 
has authorized in explaining it; and others, be- 
cause they could not explain it, have rejected it, 
and confine the office of Christ, as Redeemer of the 
world, to his instruerion, example, and government 
of the church. Whereas the Gospel doctiine is, 
not only that He taught the efficacy of repentance, 
but that He made it of the efficacy which it is, by 
what He did and suffered for us ; that he revealed 
to sinners that they were in a capacity of salvation, 
and how they might obtain it, and also put them 
in that capacity. 

Ist Objection. We do not see the necessity or 
expediency of the sacrifice of Christ. 

Answer. Our ignorance with regard to the 
means, manner, and occasion of future punish- 
ments, and with regard to the nature of future 
happiness, shows evidently that we are not judges, 
antecedently to revelation, whether a Mediator was 
or was not necessary. And for the very same 
reasons, upon suppantion of the necessity of a Medi- 
ator^ we are not judges, antecedently to revelation, 
of the whole nature of his office. And, therefore, 
no objection can be urged against any part of that 
office, until it can be shown positively not to be 
requisite to the ends proposed, or that it is in itself 
unreasonable. There seems to be something of 
this positive kind in this. 
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2d Objection. "The doctrine of Christ's being 
appointed to sufifer for the sins of the world, repre- 
sents God as being indifferent whether he punished 
the innocent or the guilty." 

Answer. 1. This is not an objection against 
Christianity merely ; but concludes as much against 
the constitution of nature, since, in the daily coui-se 
of natural providence, it is appointed that innocent 
persons should suffer for the guilty. The objection 
does not apply the more against the appointment 
in Christianity, because it is of infinitely greater 
importance, since notwithstanding, it may be, as it 
plainly is, an appointment of the same kind, but it 
would apply (if it had any force) more against the 
appointment in nature, where we are commanded, 
and even necessitated, to suffer for the faults of 
others ; whereas the sufferings of Chiist were voU 
untary. Yet, there is no objection to the former ; 
for, upon the completion of the moral scheme ev- 
ery one shall receive according to his deserts. But 
during the progress <^ this scheme, vicarious pun- 
ishments may be fit and absolutely necessary. 2d. 
This method of our redemption is unanswerably 
justified by its apparent natural tendency — ^its 
tendency to vindicate the authority of God*s laws, 
and to deter his creatures firom sin. 

This (though by no means an account of the 
whole of the case) would be a sufficient answer to 
objections of the foregoing kind, which are insisted 
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upon, either from ignorance of what are to be con- 
sidered God's appointments, or forgetfiilness of the 
daily instances of this case in those appointments ; 
and, from this ignorance or forgetfuhiess, together 
with their inability of seeing how the sufferings of 
Christ could contribute to the redemption of the 
world, unless by arbitrary and tyrannical will, they 
conclude that they could not contribute to it any 
otiier way. But to see the absurdity of such an 
objection against Christianity, pr, as it really is, 
against the constitution of nature, let us consider 
what it amounts to— that a Divine appointment can 
not be necessary or expedient, because the object- 
or does not discern it to be so, though he must 
own that the nature of the case is such as renders 
him incapable of judging whether it be so or not, 
or of seeing it to be necessaiy, though it were so ! 
The presumption of this kind of objections to pai> 
licular things revealed in Scripture,* seems almost 
lost in the folly of them ; and the folly of them is 
yet greater, when they are urged, as usually they 
are, against things in Christianity analogous or like 
to those natural dispensations of Providence which 
are matter of experience. And the absurdity is 
still farther heightened by the considei*ation that 
we are not actively concerned in the parts, the ex- 
pediency of which can not be understood, for these 
relate to the Divine conduct, which is a very differ- 
ent subject from our duty, with respect to which 
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none need plead want of information. The con- 
stitution of the world, and God's natui*al govern- 
ment over it, is all a mystery, as much as the 
Christian dispensation. Yet, under the first. He 
has given men all things pertaining to life (though 
it is but an infinitely small part of natural provi- 
dence which, experience teaches us), and, under 
the others, all things pertaining unto godliness. 
There is no obscurity in the common precepts of 
Christianity ; though, if there were, a Divine com- 
mand ought to impose the strongest obligation to 
obedience. But the reasons of all the Christian 
precepts are evident. Positive institutions are nec- 
essary to keep up and propagate religion. The 
internal and external worship which we owe to 
Christ arises out of what He has done and suffered 
for us— out of His authority, and the relation He 
(according to revelation) stands in to us. 
P 
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1. Show that there can be no objection from analogj* 
agaioit the general notion of a Mediator. 

2* In reasoning upon the redemption of the world, 
nfbat snppostUon may we, withoot abrardity, assume, 
respecting the way in which panishment may follow 
sip? 

3. Answer the objection that «< supposing punish- 
ment to be the naiwral consequence of sin, is taking the 
exeoDtiqn of justice out of the hands of Grod.*' 

.4. Qiye fully the firgument illustrating the assertion 
that ** with this supposi^fcion, we haTp a full analogy, in 
the course of nature t for a provision made for prevent- 
iog the future consequences of vice frofb following in- 
evitably and in all cases.*' 

6. How may we prove the unreasonableness of those 
who wonder at finding it spoken of as at all doubtful 
that the ruinous consequences of vice might have been 
prevented ? 

6. What considerations show the improbability that 
behaving well for the future, or any thing that we could 
do, would alone, and of itself, prevent the fl^tal conse- 
quences of vice ? 

7. What confirmation is given to the teaching of the 
light of nature by the Scriptural view of man's re- 
demption ? 
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8. Prove that there is no weight in the objection 
that ** Christianity supposes mankind to be natural^ 
in a Tory strange state of degradation." 

9. Explain at large, under three different heads, 
the particular manner in which Christ interposed in 
the redemptiQn of the world. 

10. Against what part of Christ's office have most 
objections been urged, and how have men erred on 
contrary sides in their reasonings concerning it ? 

11. Answer the following objections: 1st. We do 
not see the necessity or expediency of the sacrifice G(f 
Christ. 

12. 2d Objection. The doctrine of Christ's being 
appointed to suffer for the sins of the world, repre- 
sents God as being indifferent whether He punished 
the innocent or the guilty. 

13. By what arguments does Butler expose the 
presumption and foUy of these, and similar objections, 
to particular Aiings revealed in Scripture ? 
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OF THE WANT OF UNIVERSAMTT IK KEYELATION, 
AND OF THE SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY IN THE PROOF 
OF IT. 

L The next Objectbni to be considered are, 1. That Bev- 
elation ii left upon doubtfiil evidence, and, therefore, it 
can not be true. 2. Revelation is not Umversal, and, 
therefore, can not be tnie. These Objections are answered 
hy full Analogies in the Constitution of Nature. 

II. Admitting Revelation to be uncertain in its evidence, the 
three following practical reflections will tend to remove all 
causes of complaint : 1. The evidence of Religion not ap- 
pearing obvious, may constitute one partionlar part of some 
men's Trial, in the religious sense. 2. Doubting implies 
some degree of evidence, and puts men into a general 
itate of Prob€Uion, in the moral and religious sense ; and 
consequently, 3. These difliculbes are no more to be com- 
plained of than external circumstances of temptation. 

III. But this uncertainty may partly arise from our own neg- 
lect. 

IV. An apparent Analogy against the fitness of doubtful evi- 
dence answered. 

I. It has been objected, let, that if the evidence 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into 
a positive argument ag^nst it ; because it can not 
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be supposed that, if it were really true, it would be 
left to subsist upon doubtful evidence; 2d, that 
revelation can not be true from its want of Uni- 
versahty. 

Now the weakness of thiese objections may be 
shown by observing the suppositions upon which 
they are founded, which are really such as these : 
1. It can not be thought that God would bestow 
any favor at all upon us unless in the degree wo 
imagine might be most to our particular advantage ; 
and, 2, that it can not be thought he would bestow 
a favor upon any, unless he bestowed the same 
Upon all. 

Qeneral Answer to the lat Objection, Let the 
obje(;torB to revelation, on account of it6 supposed 
doubtfulness, consider what that evidence is which 
they act upon with regard to their temporal inter- 
ests. There are various circuinstances which 
rbnder it uncertain and doubtful ; such as the diffi- 
culty and almost impossibility of balancing pleasui^ 
and paiii, to see on which side the overplus Kes — 
of making allowanced for the difference of feeling 
which we may have, when we have obtained 
the object in view — and of the casualties which 
may prevent our obtaining it, e. g,, sudden death — 
the danger of our being deceived by the appear- 
ances of things, especially if we are inclined to fa- 
vor deceit. Yet all this is considered to be justly 
disregarded, upon account of there appearing 
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greater advantages in case of success, though there 
be but little probability of it ; and even when the 
probability is greatly against success, if diere be 
only a possibility that we may succeed. 

General Answer to the 2d Objectufn. These' ob- 
jectors should observe that the Author of nature, 
in numberless instances, bestows upon some what 
he does not upon otheirs who seem equally in need 
of it ; for instance, health and strength, capacities 
of prudence and of knowledge, riches, and all ex- 
ternal adv^ages ; and, notwithstanding these va- 
rieties and uncertainties, God exercises a natural 
government over the world; and there is such a 
thing as a prudent and imprudent institution of 
life, with regard to, our health and our affairs under 
this government. 

Now, let us more particularly consider what is 
to be found in the evidence and reception of reve- 
lation analogous to the preceding, and we will see 
farther the fut;ility of these objections. As neither 
the Jewish nor Christian revelation has been uni- 
versal, and, as they have been afforded to a greater 
or less part of the world at different times, so like- 
wise at different times, both revelations have had 
different degrees of evidence. The Jews who lived 
during the succession of prophets, that is, &om 
Moses till after the captivity, had higher evidence 
of the truth of their religion than those had who 
lived in the interval between the captivity and the 
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coming of Ciirist. And tho first Christians had 
higher evidence of the miracles wrought in attesta- 
tion of Christianity than we have now. They had 
also a strong presumptive proof of the truth of it, 
of which we have little remaining — the presumptive 
proof from the influence which it had upon the 
lives of the generality of its professors. And we, 
or future ages, may possibly have a proof of it, 
which they could not have, from the conformity 
between the prophetic history, and the state of tl^e 
world andr of Christianity. And, farther, if we 
were to suppose the evidence which some have of 
religion to amount to little more than seeing that 
it may be true ; others to have a full conviction of 
its truth ; and others severally to have all the inter- 
mediate degrees of evidence between these two ; 
if we put the case that revelation, for the present, 
was only intended to be a small light in the midst 
of a world greatly overspread with darkness, so 
that some at a remote distance might receive some 
glimmerings of it, and yet not be able to discern its 
origin; and others, in a nearer situation, should 
have its light obscured in different ways and de- 
grees ; and others within its clearer influence, en- 
livened and directed by it, and yet, even to these, 
that it should be no more than a light shining in a 
dark place ; all this would be perfectly uniform 
with the conduct of Providence in the distribution 
of His other blessings.. If the fact of the case really 
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were, that some have received no lig^t at all from 
Scripture, as many heathen nations; that other* 
have had, hy this means, natural religion enfbrced 
npon them, but never had Scripture revelation, 
with its real evidence, proposed to them, like, per- 
haps, the ancient Persians and modem Moham- 
medans ; that otliers have had revelation proposed 
to them, but with such interpolations in its system, 
and with its evidence so blended with fklse mira- 
cles, &;c., as to produce doubt tod tmcertdnty, which 
may be the case with some thoughtful men in most 
Christian nations ; and, lastly, that others have Chris- 
tianity proposed to them in its proper light, but 
yet not light sufficieDt to satisfy curiosity. Now, 
if this be a true acdount of the degrees of moral 
and religious light and evidence, there is nothing 
in it but may be paralleled by manifest analogies ih. 
the present natural dispensations of Providence. 

But does not this unequal distribution appear 
harsh and unjust t By no means ; for every one 
shall be equitably dealt with : no more shall be 
required of any one than what might have been 
equitably expected of him, from the circumstances 
in which he was placed : i. c, every man shaU he 
accepted according to ivhat he had^ not a>ccordmg to 
what he had not This, however, doth not impfy 
that all persons' condition here is equally advan- 
tageous with respect to futurity; and their being 
placed in darkness is no more a reason why per- 
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sons should not endeavor to get out of it, and why 
others should not endeavor to bring them out of it» 
than it is a reason why ignorant people should not 
endeavor to learn, or should not be instructed. 

II. What, in general, may be the account or rea- 
son, of these things ? It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that the same wise and good principle, what- 
ever it was, which disposed the Author of nature to 
make different kinds and orders of creatures, dis- 
posed Him also to place creatures of the like kinds 
in different situatioQS : and that the same principle 
which disposed Him to make ci-eatures of different 
moral capacities, disposed Him to place creatures 
of nice moral capacities, in different religious situa- 
tions, and even the sam^ creatures, at different 
periods of their being. And the account, or rea- 
son of this, is also, most probably, the account why 
the con9titutioD <^ things is such, that creatures of 
moral capacities, for a considerable part of. their 
life, are not all subjects of morality and religion. 

But can we not give a more particular account 
of these things 1 Here we must be greatly in the 
dark,* were it only that we know so very little, even 

» To expect a distinct, comprehensive view of the whole 
iolrject, clear of difficnltiet and objections, is to forget oar 
nature and condition, neither of which admit of soch knowl- 
edge with respoct to any science whatever: and to inqoire 
with this expectation, is not to inquire as a man, but as one 
of another order of creatures. — BuUm'» Sermon on ike Ig- 
noranee of Man, 
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of OUT own case. We are in tlie midst of a system ; 
our present state probably connected with the past, 
as it is with the future. A system in its very notion 
implies variety, ito that were revdatwTi Universal, yet 
fi-om nien's different capacities of understanding, 
from the different lengths of their lives, from their 
difference of education, temper, and bodily consti- 
tution, theii' religious situations would be widely 
different, and the disadvalntages of some in compar- 
ison to others would be altogether as much as at 
present ; and the true account of our being placed 
here must be supposed ako to be the true account 
of our ignorance of the reasons of it. But the fbl- 
lowing practical reflections may deserve th<9 consid- 
eration of those persons who think the circumstances 
of mankind, or their own, in the fore-mentioned 
respects, a subject of complaint. 1st. The evi- 
dence of religion not appearing obvious, may con- 
stitute one particular part of some men's trial, in 
the religious sense, as it gives scope for a virtuous 
exercise, or vi<iious negflect of their understanding, 
in examining, or hot examining, into that evidence. 
There seems no possible reason to be given why 
we may not be in a state of moral probation with 
regard to the exercise of our understanding upon 
the subject of religion, as we are with regard to 
our behavior in common affairs. For religion is 
not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction and 
inference ; a conviction of its truth is not forced 
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Utpqn every one, but left to be by so^ne collected 
by heedful attention to premises. The cateful and 
solicitous examination of the evidence of religion 
biifare conviction, is an exercise of the same inward 
principle tha^t renders a pei^on obedient to its. pre- 
cepts after conviction ; and neglect is as much real 
depravity in the one ca^e as in the other. 

2d. Even if the evidence of religion vyere, in the 
Inghest degree, doubtful, it woi^ld put men into a 
general state qfprohatipn, in the moral and religious 
fpnse. For, suppose a man to be really in doubt 
Yrbether such a person had not done him the great- 
est favor, or v^hether his whole temporal interest 
was not depeoding on that person, he could not 
consider hioik^lf (if he had any sense ^ gratitude 
pr of prudej^ce) in the same situation as if he had 
no such doubt; or as if he were certain he had re- 
ceived no favor from such a person, or that he no 
way depended upon hitn. So that, considenpg the 
infinite importance of religion, there is not so great 
a diff^renqe as is generally imagiqed between what 
ought in reason to be the rule of life to thpse who 
really doubt and those who are fully convinced of 
the truth of religion* Their hopes, apd £^^» and 

* For would it not be madness for a man to forsake a safe 
road, and prefer to it one in which he acknowlisdges there is 
an even chance he should lose his life, though there were an 
even chance, likewise, of his going safe through it? Yet 
there are people absurd enough to take the supposed doubt- 
fulness of religion for the same thing as a proof of its falsehood, 
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obligations will be in yarions degrees ; but as the 
subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the same, 
so the subject-matter of their obligations is not so 
very unlike. For doubting gives occasion and mo- 
tives to consider farther the important subject ; to 
preserve a sense that they may be under the Divine 
moral government, and an awful solicitude about 
religion, so as to bind them to refrain from all im- 
morality and profaneness ; and such conduct will 
tend' to improve in them that character which the 
practice of religion would in those ^lly convinced 
of its truth. And they are farther accountable fofr 
their example, if with a character for understanding, 
Or in a situation of influence in the world, they dis- 
regard all religion, though doubtful to them ; and 
very accountable, as they may do more injury this 
way, or might do more good by the opposite, dian 
by acting ill or well, in the common intercourse 
among mankind. 

The ground of these observations is, that doubt- 
ing necessarily implies some degree of evidence for 
that of which we doubt : for no person would be 
in doubt concerning the truth of a number of facts, 
accidentally entering his mind, and of which he had 



after they have conclttded it doubtful, from hearing it often 
called in question. This shows how infinitely unreasonaUa 
skeptical men are with regard to religion, and that they 
really lay aside their reason, upon this subject, as much as ^bo 
most extravagtaU enihuna9t, — BtUler^t Charge. 
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no evidence at all* In the case of an even chance, 
we shoold commonly say we had no evidence at all 
for either ade ; yet this case is equivalent to all 
others, where there is such evidence on both sides 
of a question as leaves the mind in doubt concern- 
ing the truth : and in all these cases, although there 
is no more evidence on the one side than on the 
other, there is much more for either than for the 
truth of a number of random thoughts. And thus, 
it will appear that thei*e are as many degi'ees be- 
tween no evidence at all, and that degree of it 
which aflfords ground for doubt, as there are be- 
tween that degree which is the ground of doubt, 
and demonstration. And it is as real an imperfec- 
tion in the moral character, not to be influenced by 
a lower degree of evidence, when discerned, as it 
is in the understandiTig not to discern it. The 
lower degrees of evidence will be discerned or 
overlooked, according to the fairness and honesty 
of men, as in speculative matters, according to 
their capacity of understanding. 

3dly. The speculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved, are no more a just 
ground of complaint than external circumstances of 
temptation, or than difficulties in the practice of it, 
after a full conviction of its truth. (And there is n^ . 
ground for objection here, for temptations render our 
state a more improving state of discipline, by giving 
occasion to a more attentive and continued exercise 
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of the virtuous principle.) Now, it will i4:>pear, 
that the same account may he given of the doubtful 
evidence of religion, as of temptation and difficul* 
ties, with regard to practice ; for they belong to a 
^ate of probation. ( 1st.) As implying trial and d^fi- 
mUies, The doubtfulness of its evidence affords 
opportunities to an unfair mind of explaining away 
end deceitfully hiding from itself that evidence 
which it might see, and of being flattered with the 
hopes of escaping the consequences of vice ; though 
it is clearly seen that these hopes are, at least, un- 
certain, in the sams way as the common temptation 
to many instances of folly, which end in temporal 
infamy and ruin, is the ground for hope o^ not 
being detected, and of escaping with impunity, i. c, 
the daubtftdness of the prorf beforehand that such 
foolish behavior will thus end in in&my and ruin. 
The examination of this evidence requires an at- 
tentive, solicitous, and, perhaps, ^at^/i^Z exercise of 
the understanding. And there are circumstances 
in men's situations, in their temporal capacities, 
analogous to those concerning religion. In some 
situations the chief difficulty, with regard to conduct, 
is not the doing what is prudent when it b known, 
but the principal exercise is recollection, and being 
guarded against deceit. In other situations, the 
principal exercise is attention, in order to discover 
what is the prudent part to act 

(9d.) This, and, indeed, temptation in general, as 
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it calls forth some virtuous efforts additional to 
what would otherwise have been wanting, can not 
but be an adeUtional discipline and improvement tf 
tnrtue, nay, may form the principal pait of some 
persons' trial ; for as the chief temptations of the 
generality of the world are the ordinary motives to 
injustice or pleasure, or to live in the neglect of 
religion, from a frame of mind almost insensible to 
any thing distant, so there are others, vidthout this 
shallowness of temper, of a deeper sense as to what 
is invisible and future, who, from their natural con- 
stitution and external condition, may have small 
temptations and difficulties in the conunon course 
of life. Now, when these latter peraons have a 
fUll conviction of the truth of religion, its practice is 
to them almost unavoidable ; yet these persons may 
need discipline and exercise in a higher degree 
than they would have by such an easy practice of 
religion. 

(3d.) This may be necessaiy for their probation 
in the third sense of the word,* for a farther mani- 
festation of their moral character to the creation of 
God, than such a practice of it would be. 

III. But all the preceding reflections suppose 
that men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of re- 
ligion, does not arise from their neglect or preju- 
dices; but may it not be owing to their own fault 1 
Levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice do hin- 
♦ Vide Chap. IV., Part I. 
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der us from being rightly infbnned with reapect to 
common things, and they may in like mai^»er (and 
perhaps in some farther providential manner) hin- 
der us with respect to moral and religious subjects. 
But does not the Scripture declare that every one 
tkaXl not understand ?* Certainly. But it does not 
determine how this shati be effected ; and it makes 
no difference whether it be effected by the evidence 
of Christianity being originally and with design so 
ordered, as that those who are desirous of evading 
moral obligations should not see it, and that honest- 
minded persons should;! or whether it come to 
pass by any other means. Farther^ the general 
proof of natural religion lies level to the meanest 
capacity; for all men, however employed in ^ the 
world, are capable of being convinced that there is 
a God, who governs the world ; and they feel them- 
selves to be of a moral nature and accountable 
creatures. And as Christianity entirely faUs in 

* Daniel, xii., 10. See also Is., xxiz., 13, 14 ; Mat, vi., 23, 
and xL, 25, and xiii., 11» 12; John, iii., 19, and v., 44; 1 Oor., 
ii., 14 ; 2 Cor., iv., 4 ; 2 Tim., iii., 13 ; and that affectionate, 
as well as authoritative admonition, so very many times incul- 
cated, He that hath tars to hear let him hear, Grotios saw 
so plainly the thing intended in these and other passages of 
Scripture of the like sense, as to say that the proof given of 
Christianity was less than it might have been for this very 
purpose. ''Ut itasarmoKvaogelii tanqnam lapis asset Lydins 
ad quern ingenia sanabilia explorarentnr.'^ — Butler. 

f The internal evidence of religion seems chiefly to have 
bden intended as a means of moral probation. Vide John, 
vii, 17. 
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with this natural sense of things, so they may be 
persuaded and made to ^ee that there is evidence 
of miracles wrought in attestation of it, and many 
appearing completions of prophecy. But though 
this general proof be liable to objections, and run 
up into difficulties which can not be answered so as 
to satisfy curiosity, yet we can see that the proof 
is not lost in these difficulties, or destroyed by these 
objections. It is true, this requires knowledge, time, 
and attention, and therefore can not be the business 
of every man ; but it ought to be considered by 
such as have picked up objections from others, and 
take for granted upon their authority that they are 
oi weight against revelation, or by often retailing 
them, fancy they see that they are of weight. In 
this, as in all other matters, doubtfulness, ignorance^ 
or error must attend^ the neglect of the necessary 
means of information. 

IV." Analogy objected against the fitness of the 
evidence of Revelation, " If a prince or common 
master were to send directions to a servant, he 
would take care that they should always bear the 
certain marks of him from whom they came, and 
that their sense should always be plain ; so that 
there should be no possible doubt, concerning their 
authority or meaning." 

Answer. The proper answer to all this kind of 
objections is, that wherever the fallacy lies, it is 
even certain we can not argrne thus with respect to 
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Him who is the Governor of the Worid, and par* 
ticulaxly that he does not afford us such infonsationy 
vntti respect to our temporal affairs and interests. 
However, there is a full answer to this objection, 
from the very nature of religion — ^for they are not 
parallel cases.' The prince regards only the ex- 
ternal event' — the thing's being done ; religion re- 
gards the inward motive— and exercise by action. 
If the prince regarded the same, if he wished to 
prove the understanding or loyalty of a servant, he 
would not always give his orders in such a plain 
manner. It may be added, the Divine Will re- 
specting morality and. religion may be considered 
either absolute or conditional ; it can not be abso- 
lute in any other way than that we should act vir- 
tuously in such given circumstances, and not by 
His changing of our circumstances; so that it is 
still in our power to do or contradict His will. But 
the whole constitution of nature affords certain 
instances of its being conditional, that if we act so 
pr so, we shall be rewarded; if otherwise, pun- 
ished. 

Several of these observations may well seem 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good men; 
but if the persons for whose sake they are made, 
think so— persons who object as above, and throw 
off all regard to religion under pretence of want 
of evidence, they are desired to consider whether 
iheir thinking so be owing to any thing unintelli- 
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gible in these observations, or to their not having 
such a sense of religion, as even their state of skep- 
ticism does in aR reason require ? It ought to be 
forced upon the reflection of these persons, that our 
aature and condition require us, in the daily course 
of life, to act upon evidence much lower than prob- 
able, and to engage in pui-suits when the proba- 
bility is greatly against success, if it be credible 
that possibly we may succeed in them. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER VI. 

1. Upon what supposition is the weak objection 
founded that ** because revelation is left upon doubtful 
evidence it can not be true ?" Give a general answel* 
to it. 

2. Explain in like manner the foundation of the 2d 
objection that ^^ Revelation can not be true from its 
want of universality ;'* and answer it generally. 

3. Give B. particular application of the subject to the 
evidence of revealed religion in different ages, and the 
degrees of religious light enjoyed by various parts of 
mankind. 

4. What considerations may tend to reconcile us to 
the apparently unequal dispensations of the Creator in 
regard to religion ? 

5. Admitting revelation to be uncertain in its evi- 
dence, there are three practical reflections which will 
tend to remove all causes of complaint. Name them. 

6. How does Butler prove that there is not a great 
difference between what might in reason be the rule 
of life to those who really doubt, and those who are 
fully convinced of the truth of religion ? 

7. How does Butler prove that doubting necessarily 
implies some degree of evidence for that for which we 
doubt? 

8. Show that the same account may be given of 
doubts in the evidence of religion as of temptation and 
difficulties in practice. 

9. Give a summary of the argument in which it is 
explained, ^ht uncertainty in religious truths may part- 
ly arise from our own neglect. 

10. Answer the apparent analogy, by which an ob- 
jection is raised against the fitness of revelation being 
left upon doubtful evidence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 

The presamptkms against Revelation, and objections against 
the general scheme of Christiamtyy and j^articular things 
relating to it being removed, there remains to be consid- 
ered what positive evidence we have for its truth ; this is 
considered under two heads. 

I. The direct and fundamental evidence for Christianity from 
Miracles and Prophecy, and various objections answered. 

II. The direct and circumstantial evidence considered as 
making up one argument. 

We proceed to consider what is the positive evi- 
dence for the truth of Chiistianity. We shall, 
therefore, First, make some obsei*vations relating 
to miracles, and the appearing completions of proph- 
ecy, (which are its fundamental proofs), and con- 
sider what analogy suggests in answer to the objec- 
tions brought against this evidence ; and, Secondly, 
We shall endeavor to give some account of a gen- 
eral argument, consisting both of the direct and col' 
lateral evidence (for the latter ought never to be 
urged apart from the former), considered as making 
up one argument; this being the kind of proof 
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upon wbich we detemune moet questioiia of diffi- 
culty concerning common &ct8, alleged to have 
happened, or seeming likely to happen, especially 
questions relating to conduct. The conviction 
arising from this kind of proo^ may be compared 
to what they call the effect in architecture or other 
work0 of art — a result from a great number of things 
so and so disposed and taken into one view. 

1. 1. The Hist&rical Evidence afMir4ides, 

The Old Testament affords the same historical 
evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the Pro- 
phets, as of the common affairs of the Jewish na- 
tion. And the Gospels and Acts afford the same 
historical evidence of the miracles and of the com- 
mon facts — ^because they are alike related in plain^ 
unadorned narratives. Had the authors of these 
books appeared to aim at an entertaining manner 
of wilting, the case would be dififerent; then it 
might be said that the niiracles were introduced, 
like poetic descriptions and prodigies, to animate 
a dull relation — to amuse the reader and engage 
his attention. 

2. Some parts of Scripture, containing an account 
of miracles fully sufficient to prove the truth of 
Christianity, are quoted as authentic and genuine 
from the age in which they are said to be written, 
down to the present. 

3. The miraculous history, in general, is confirm- 
ed — by the establishment of the Jewish and Chiist- 
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ian religions ; events cotemporary with the mira- 
cles related to be wrought in attestation of both, or 
subsequent to them* These miracles are a satis- 
factory account of those events, of which no other 
satitfactory accownt can be given, nor any account 
at aU but what is merely imaginary and invented. 
Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, when op- 
posed to historical evidence, prove nothing, bu<t 
that historical evidence is not demonstrative. There 
must be something positive alleged against the 
proof of the genuineness and authenticity of Scrip- 
ture, before it can be invalidated; either that this 
evidence may be confronted by historical evidence 
on the other side, or the general incredibility of the 
Uungs related, or inconsistency in the general tuiii 
of history; none of which can be proved. 

4. The Epistles of St. Paul, from the nature of 
epistolary writing, and moreover, from several of 
them being written, not to particular individuals, 
but to Churches, carry in them evidences of their 
being genuine, beyond what can be in a mere his- 
torical narrative, left to the world at large. One 
Epistle especially, which is chiefly referred to here 
(the Ist to the Corinthians), has a distinct and par- 
ticular evidence, from the manner in which it is 
quoted by Clemens Romanus, in an epistle of his 
own to that Church. Indeed, the testimony of St. 
Paul is to be considered as detached from that of 
the rest of the Apostles, for the author declares. 
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in his Epistles, that he received the Gospel in gen* 
eral, and the instituticm of the Communion in par- 
ticular, not from the rest of the Apostles, or jointly 
together with them, but alone (mdfrom Chrut himr 
ndf; and he declares farther, that he was endued 
with the power of working miracles, as what was 
publicly known to those very people, in the man- 
ner any one would speak to another of a thing 
which was ad familiar, and as much known in com- 
mon t6 them both, as any thing in the woiid.* 
This evidence, joined with what these Epistles 
have in common with the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, does not leave a particular pretence for de^ 
nying their genuineness :. for, as to general doubts 
concerning it, any single fact, of such kind and an- 
tiquity, may have them, from the very nature of 
human affairs and human testimony. 

5. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that 
Christianity offered itself to the world, and demand- 
ed to be received, upon the allegation of miracles, 
publicly wrought to attest the truth of it, in such 
an age, and that it was actually received by great 
numbers in that very age, and upon the professed 
belief of the reality of these miracles. Now all 
this is peculiar to the Jewish and Christian dispen- 
sations^ Mohammedism was not introduced on the 

* Vide Bom., xv., 19 ; 1 Cor., xiL, 8, ^, 10—28, &c., and 
xiii., 1, 3, 8, and the whole of xiv. ; 2 Cor., xii., 12, 13 ; Gal., 
m, 25. 
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ground of miracles, i, e,, public ones, for as revela- 
tion itself is miraculous, all pretence to it must nec- 
essarily imply some pretence to miracles * Partic- 
ular institutions in Paganism or Popery, confirmed 
by miracles after they were established, or even 
supposed to be introduced and believed on the 
ground of miracles, are not parallel instances, for 
single things of this kind are easily accounted for, 
after parties are formed, and have power in their 
hands — when the leaders of them are in venera- 
tion with the multitude, and political interests are 
blended with religious claims and religious distinc- 
tions. But even if this be not admitted to be pe- 
culiar to Christianity, the Jhct is admitted that it was 
professed to be believed on the evidence of mira- 
cles. Now, certainly it is not 1^) be supposed that 
such numbers of men, in the most distant parts of 
the world should forsake the religion of their coun- 
try, and embrace another which could not but ex- 
pose them to much self^enial, and, indeed, must 
have been a giving up of the world in a great de- 
gree, unless they were really convinced of the truth 
of these miracles, as they professed, when they be- 
came Christians, and this their testimony is the 

• This was all that Mohammed pretended to. • " The Ko- 
ran itself is a miracle.'' So &r was he from claiming to him- 
selt the working of public miracles, that he declared he did 
not work them, since those wrought by others, the Prophets, 
Apostles, and Jesas Christ, failed to bring conviction with 
tiiem l^-Vide Salens Koran, passim, 

R 
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same kind of evidence for those miracles as if they 
had written it» aild their writings had come down 
to us. And it is real evidence, because it is of 
/acts of which they had capacity and full opportu- 
mXj to inform themselves. It is also distinct froin 
the direct historical evidence, though of the same 
kipd ; for the general belief of any fact at the tune 
in which it is said to have happened, is distinct 
from the express testimony of the historian. We 
admit the credulity of mankind; but we should 
not forget their suspicions, and backwardness even 
to believe, and greater still to practice, what makes 
against their interest. So that the conversion of 
many to Christianity, when eductUion, prejudice and 
authority were against it, is an undoubted pre- 
sumption of its Divine origin. \t lies with unbe- 
lievers to show why such evidence as all this 
amounts to, is not to be credited.^ Accordingly, 
there is 

Objected. 1st. ''Numberless enthusiastic peo- 
ple, in different ages and countries expose them- 

* If it be objected that it u rather slender ground upon 
which to stand, merelj that ve cannot prove the contrary f or 
the falsehood of tl)e thing, we may answer, that it is not in* 
tended to be ground to rest on ; it is intended to set us in 
motion; and the evidence wUl grow in proportion to the 
earnestness and sincerity to ascertain the point. Now, is there 
not a moral fitness in this, that evidence should be progress- 
ive, and that in proportion to the singleness of eye and the 
diligence with which it is sought and investigated ] — Wolfe^s 
Renumi. 
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selves to the same difficulties which the primitive 
Christians did, and are ready to give up tHeir lives 
for the most idle follies imaginable/' 

Answer. Though testimony is no proof of en- 
thusiastic opinions, or of any opinions at all, yet (as 
is allowed in all other cases) it is a proof of facts. 
The Apostles' sufferings proved their belief of the 
facts; and their belief proved the facts, for they 
were such as came under the observation of their 
senses. 

2d Objection. " But enthusiasm gcezxXj tuedkensy 
if it does not totally and absolutely destroy, the ev- 
Mence of testimony even iovfactSyin matters i*elat- 
ing to religion. 

Answer. If great numbers of men, not appear- 
ing in any peculiar degree weak or negligent, af- 
firm that they saw and heard such things plainly 
with their eyes and ears, and are admitted to be 
in earnest, such testimony is evidence of the strong- 
est kind we can have for any matter of fact Such 
an account of their testimony must be admitted, in 
place of that far-fetched, indirect, and wonderful 
one of enthusiasm, until some incredibiUty can be 
sTiown in the things thus attested, or contrary testi- 
mony produced. The very mention of enthusiasm 
goes upon this previous supposition, which must be 
proved before such a charge need be answered ; 
but ar the contrary has been proved, an answer to 
it is much less required. However, as religion is 
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supposed to be peculiarly liable to endiusiqsm, we 
will consider what analogy suggests* Nameless 
and numberless prejudices, romance, afiectatioii» 
humor, a desire to engage attentkm or to surprise, 
party spirit, custom, little competition, unaccount- 
able likings and disHkings, are to be considered as 
influences of a like kind to enthusiasm, because 
they are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
the persons themselves who are influenced by them. 
These influence men strongly in common matters, 
yet huTnan testimony in these matters is naturally 
and justly believed notwithstanding. 

3d Objection. ** Buf the primitive Christians 
might still, in party be deceived themselves, and, in 
party de^gnedly impose upqn others, which is 
rendered very credible from that mixture of real 
enthusiasm and real knavery to be met with in the 
same characters.'' 

Answer. It is a fact that, though endued with 
iieason to distinguish truth from falsehood, and also 
with regard to truth in what they say, men are all 
liable to be deceived by prejudice ; and there are 
persons who, from their regard to truth, would not 
invent a lie entirely without any fi)undation at all, 
but yet would propagate it afl;er it is once invented, 
with heightened ^^rcumstances. And others^ though 
they would not propagate a lie, yet, whi<ih is a low- 
er degree of falsehood, will let it pass without con- 
tradiction. This is analogical to the ground of the 
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objection ; yet, notwithstanding all this, human testi- 
mony remains still a natural ground of assent, and 
this assent a natural principle of action. 

4th Objection. But it is a fact that mankind 
have, in different ages, been strangely deluded with 
pretences to miracles and wondera." 

Answer. They have been, by no means, of- 
tener, nor are they more liable to be^ deceived by 
these pretences than by others.* 

5th Objection. But there is a very considerate 
degree of historical evidence for miracles acknowl- 
edged to be fabulous.'' 

Answer. Is there tJie like evidence] By no 
means.t^ But, even admitting that there were, the 
consequence would not be that the evidence of the 
latter is not to be admitted ; for what would such 
a conclusion really amount to but this, that evi- 
dence confuted by contrary evidence, or any way 
overbalanced, destroys the credibility of other evi- 
dence neither confuted nor overbalanced 1 If two 
men, of equally good reputation, had given evi- 

* Counterfeit coin ^xji'p^Bes that there is sach a thing in the 
world as good money, and no one would pretend outwardly 
to be virtuous, unless some were really so. In the same man- 
ner, false miracles suppose the existence of real ones ; and 
the cheats that have been imposed upon the world, far from 
furnishing us with reasons to reject all miracles in general, 
are, on the contrary, a strong proof that gome, of which they 
are imitations, have been genuine. — Douglas on Miracles. 

t Vide Faley*s Evidences, Part 2, where this point is satis- 
fiictorily proved. 
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dence in diflferent cases no way ccmDected, and one 
of them had been convicted of perjury, would this 
confute the testimony of the other ? 

In addition to all these answers, it may be ob- 
served, it can never be sufficient to overthrow di- 
rect historical evidence, indolently to say, that there 
are so many principles from whence men are liable 
to be deceived themselves, and disposed to deceive 
others, especially in matters of religion, that one 
]UH>ws not what to believe. It, indeed, weakevis the 
eividence of testimony in all cases, and it will ap- 
pear to do so in different degrees according to 
men's experience or notions of hypocrisy or enthu- 
siasm ; but nothing can destroy the evidence of testi- 
mony in any case, but a proof or probability that 
persons are not competent judges of the facts to 
which they give testimony, or that they are actu- 
ally under some indirect influence in giving it, in 
such particular case. Till this be made out, die 
natural laws of human actions require that testis 
mony be admitted. Now, the first and most ob- 
vious presumption is, that they could not be de- 
ceived themselves, nor would deceive others ; for 
the importance of Christianity must have engaged 
the attention of its first converts, so as to have ren- 
dered them less liable to be deceived from care- 
lessness, than they would in common matters ; and 
the strong obligations to veracity which their reli- 
gion laid them under made them .less liable to de- 
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ceive others. The external evidence for Chnsti- 
anity, unbelievers, who know any thing at all of the 
matter, must admit ; that is, as persons in many 
cases ovni they see strong evidence from testimony 
for the tiuth of things which yet they can not be 
convinced are true— supposing that there is con- 
traiy testimony, or that the things are incredible. 
But there is no testimony contrary to that which 
we have been considering ; and it has been fully 
proved that there is no incredibility in Christianity 
in general, or in any part of it. 

I. 2d. The evidence of Christianity from Proph' 
ecy. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one 
part of a prophecy, whether it arise from the nature 
of prophecy or from want of learning or of oppor- 
tunities of inquiry, or from the deficiencies in civil 
history, and the different accounts of historians, 
does not, in any degp:ee, invalidate the proof of 
foresight arising fi*om the clear fulfillment of those 
parts which are understood. For the case is evi- 
dently the same as if those parts which are not un- 
deratood were lost, or not written at all, or written 
in an unknown tongue. Suppose a writing partly 
in cipher and partly in plain words at length, and 
that in the part understood there appeared mention 
of sevei*al known facts ; it would never come into 
any man's thoughts to imagine, that, if he under- 
stood the whole, perhaps he might find that those 
&cts were not in reality known by the writer. 
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The fulfillment of the facts known is extensive 
enough to prove fcH-esight more than human. 

Ist Objection. ''Considering each prophecy 
distinctly, it does not at all appear that the prophe- 
cies were intended of those particular events to 
which they are applied by Christians ; and, there- 
fore, if they mean any thing, they are intended 
of other events unknown to us, and not of these at 
all." 

Answer. A long series of prophecy being appli- 
cable to such and such events, is itself a proof that 
it referred to them. This appears from analogy ; 
for there are two kinds of writing which bear a 
great resemblance to prophecy, with respect to the 
matter before us — ^the mythological, and satirical 
where the satire i6, to a certain degree, concealed. 
In tlie former kind, a man might be assured that 
he understood what an author intended by a fable 
or parable, related without any application or 
moral, merely from seeing it to be easily capable 
of such application, and that such a moral might 
naturally be deduced from it. And, in a satirical 
writing, he might be fully assured that such per- 
sons and events were intended, merely from its 
being applicable to them ; v and his satisfaction that 
he understood the intended meaning of these writ- 
ings would be greater or less, in proportion as he 
saw the general turn of them and the number of 
particular things to be capable of such appUcation. 
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In the same way, if a long series of prophecy is 
applicable to the present state of the Church, and 
to the political situations of the kingdoms g£ the 
world, some thousand years after these prophecies 
were delivered ; and if a long series of prophecy, 
delivered before the coming of Christ, is applica- 
ble to Him, these things are in themselves a proof 
that the prophetic history was intended of Him, 
and of those events, in proportion as the general 
turn of it, and the number and variety of particular 
prophecies are capable of such application. And 
although the appealing fulfillment of prophecy is 
to be allowed to determine its meaning, it may be 
added diat prophecies have been determined be- 
Jbrehand, as they have been fulfilled. The prophe- 
cies of a Messiah were applied to Him, by the 
Jews, before the coming of Christ; and those con- 
cerning the state of the Church in the last ages, 
were applied to it by the primitive Christians, as 
the event seems to verify. 

Farther, even if it could be shown, to a high de- 
gree of probability, that the Prophets thought of 
events different firom those which Christic^ns allege 
to be the completion of their predictions ; or.that 
their prophecies are capable of being applied to 
other, events l^an what Christians apply them to; 
yet to say that the Scriptures, and the things con- 
tained in them, can have no other or farther mean- 
ing diam those persons thought or had, who< first 
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recited or wrote them, is evidently saying that those 
persons were the original, proper, and sole authors 
of these books, aiid not the amanuenses of the Holy 
Ghost; which is absurd, while the authority of 
these books is under consideration — it is begging 
the question. If we knew the whole meaning of 
the compiler of a book, taken from memoirs, for 
instance, we would not suppose that we knew, £rom 
this, the whole meaning of the author of the me- 
moirs. So that the question is, whether a series of 
prophecy has been fulfilled, in any real sense of the 
words : for such completion is equally a proof of 
foresight, more dian human, whether the Prophets 
are or are not supposed to have understood it in a 
different sense. For, though it is clear that the 
Prophets did not understand the full meaning of 
their predictions, it is another question how far they 
thought they did, and in what sense they understood 
them. So that it is useless to show that prophecy 
is applicable to events of the age in which it was 
written, or of ages before it To have proved this, 
before the completion, might, indeed, have answered 
some purpose; for it might have prevented the ex- 
pectation of any such farther completion. For ex- 
ample, if Porphyry could have shown that some 
principal parts of the book of Daniel^ for instance 
the 7th verse of the 7th chapter, which the Christ- 
ians interpreted of the latter ages, was applicable 
to events which happened before, or about, the age 
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of Antiochus Epipbanes,* this might have prevented 
them from expecting any farther completion of it. 
But even if he could prove his asseition — which by 
no means appeara — these remarks show it to be of 
no consequence : and they are remarks which must 
be acknowledged, by those of a fair mind, to be 
just, and the evidence referred to in them real. 
But it is much more easy, and more falls in with 
the negligence, presumption, and >\rillfulness of the 
generality, to determine at once, with a decisive air 
— there is nothing in them. 

II. We shall now endeavor to give some account 
of the general argument for the truth of Christ- 
i^inity; consisting both of the direct and circum- 
stantial evidence, considered as making updone ar- 
gument, for three reasons — Ist, this is the kind of 
evidence upon which most questions of difficulty, 
in common practice, are determined— evidence 
arising frdm various coincidences, which support 
and confirm eack other; 2d, this seems to be of 
the greatest impoi^ance, and not duly attended to 

* It appears that Poi^hyry did nothing, worth mentioning, 
in this way. For Jerome, on the passage, says : *' Duas pos- 
teriores hestias in uno Macedonum regno ponit." And as to 
the ten kings, " Decern reges enumerat, qui fuerunt ssevissi- 
mi : ipsosque reges non unius ponit regni, verhi gratia, Mace* 
donis, Syria, Asiae, et Egypti, sed de diversis regni» anum 
e6Scit regam ordinem.*' And in this way of interpretation 
any thing may be made of any thing. — Vide Newton on the 
PropkeeieSf and Bishop Chandler^s VindieaUon of ChrisH- 
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by ererj one ; Sd, the mattera of ^t here enu- 
merated, being acknowledged by nnbelierers, ibe 
weight of die whole, collecdYely; must be ackowl- 
edged to be very important. 

(1.) Revelation, whether real or supposed, may 
be considered as wholly historical — for prophecy is 
nothing but anticipated history — and doctrines and 
precepts are matters of feet. The general design of 
Scripture, containing diis revelation, thus consider- 
ed as historical, may be said to be, to give us an 
account of the world in one single view as God's 
World ; by which it appears distinguished from 
all other books. It begins with an account of 
God's creation of the world, in order to ascertain 
by what He has done, the object of our worship, 
distinct from idols, and the Being of whom the 
whole volume treats. St. John, perhaps in allusion 
to this, hegvM his gospel vnth an account of Him 
by whom God created all things. It contains an 
abridgment of the history of the world, in the view 
just mentioned, from the first transgression, during 
the continuance of its apostacy fi'om God, till the 
timei of the restitution of all things;* ^ving a gen- 
eral account of the governments by which religion 
is, has been, or shall be affected. On this it may 
be remarked, that the supposed doubt/ulness of the 
evidence for revelation, in place of implying a post- 

* Acts, iii, 21. Vide, also Bev., x., 7 ; Dan., ii., 44, vii, 
93; Bey., zxii., 5; Dan., yii., 27. 
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five argument that it is not true, implies a positive 
argument that it is true : for, if any common re- 
lation of such antiquity, such extent, and variety 
could be proposed to the examination of the world, 
and if it could not be confuted in any age of -knowl- 
edge and. liberty, to the satisfaction of reasonable 
men, this would be thought a strong presumptive 
proof of its truth; strong in proportion, to the prob- 
ability that if it were false, it might have been 
9hown to be so. Now Xllhristianity is not said, by 
any, to have been thus confuted. Farther, the Old 
Testament, together with the moral system of the 
"world, contains a chronological account of the be- 
ginning of it; and, from thence, an unbroken gen- 
ecdogy of mankind for many ages before common 
history begins. It contains an account of Good's 
making a covenant with a particular nation-»-His 
governipent of them— His threatenings " that he 
would scatter them among all people, from one 
end of the earth unto the other"— and His promise 
" that he would bring/ again the captivity of His 
people Israel, and plant them upon their land — and 
they should be no more pulled up out of the land."* 
It foretells that God would raise them up a partic- 
ular person — ^the Messiah — in whom all His prom- 
ises should be finally fulfilled ; and consequently 
(as profane, as well as sacred, history informs us), 

♦ Vide Dent., xxx., 2, 3; la., xlv., 17, Ix., 21; Jer., xxx., 
11, xlvi., 28 ; Amos, ix., 15 ; Jer. xxxi., 36. 

S 
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there was a general expectation of fak appearing 
at such a particular titiae, before any one appeared 
claiming to be that person. It foretells also, that 
he should be rejected by those to whoni he was so 
long promised,* and that^ he should be the Saviour 
of th^ Gentiles.t The Scripture farther infonos^us, 
that at^the time the Messiah was expected, a per* 
son arose in this nation claiming to be that Messiah, 
to whom all the prophecies refeiTed. He continued 
some yeai's working miracles, and endued his dis- 
ciples with a power of doing the same, to be a 
proof of the truth of that religion which He commis- 
sioned them to publish ; that they, accordingly, made 
numerous converts, and established His religion in 
the world ; to the eiid of which the Scripture pro- 
fesses to give a prophetic account of the state of 
this religion among mankind. 

(2.) Suppose now a person, quite ignorant of his- 
tory, to remark these Uungs in Scripture^ without 
knowing but that the whole was a late fiction ; then 
to be informed of the foll^mng eonfessed facts: 
that the profession and establishment of natural re- 
ligion is greatly owing to this book, and the sup- 

* Vide Is., viii., 14, 15, xlix., 5, xliii.; Mai., i., 10, 11, 
and iii. 

t Is., xlix., 6, ii., xi., Ivi., 7 ; Mai., i., 11. To which nmtt 
be adde^ the other prophecies of the like kind, several in the 
New Testament, and very many in the Old, which describe 
what shall be the completion of the revealed plan of Ftovi- 
denoe. 
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posed revelation which it contains,* even in those 
eoootries which do not acknowledge the proper 
authority of Scripture ; . yet that it is acknowledged 
by many nations — that religion is highly impoit- 
ant (all this, considered together, would make 
the appearing and receiving of this book seem the 
most important event in the history of mankind, and 
would claim for it, as if by a voice from heaven, a 
serious examination) ; that the first parts of ^rip- 
ture are acknowledged to be of the earliest antiq- 
uity ; that its chronology, and common history, are 
entirely credible, being confirmed by the natural 
and civil history of the world, "collected from com- 
mon historians, from the state of the earth, and 
from the late inventions of arts and sciences ; that 
^ere appears nothing related as done in any age, 
not conformablet to the manners of that age ; that 
there are all the internal marks imaginable of real 

* But it is to be remembered, that bow mach soever tbe 
establishment of natural religion in the world is owing to 
Scriptare-revelation, this does not destroy the proof of reli- 
gion from reason, any more than the proof of Euclid's Ele- 
ments is destroyed by a man's knowing, or thinking, that be 
should never have §efsn the truth of the several propositions 
contained in it, nor had those propositions come into his 
thoughts, but for that mathematician.— Bu^cr. 

t There are several objections to passages of Scripture, oc- 
casioned by not considering them in reference to the man- 
ners of the times. Thus it appears that the things objected 
to, Hke many others that are censured in Christianity, and in 
Soriptore, are, in a greater or less degree, actoal jwoq/t of 
their troth and aathontioity. 
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characters ; that the mitf€udss are interwoven with 
the common history— ^wbieh, theteioTe, gives some 
credibility to them — that the Jews» of whom it 
chiefly treats^ are acknowledged to have been an 
ancient nation, and divided from all others ; that 
they preserved natural religion among them, which 
can not be said of the Gentile world — (which again 
adds a credibility to the miracles, for they alone can 
satisfactorily account for this event) ; that ps there 
was a national expectation among them,* raised 
from the prophecies of a Messiah to appear at such 
a time, so one at this time appeared claiming to be 
that Messiah ; that he was rejected by this nation 
(as seemed to be fbretold)^ but received by the 
Gentiles, ypt not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles ; that the religion he taught st4>- 
ported itself under the greatest; difficulties, gained 
ground, and at length became the retigion of the 
world ; that, in the mean time, the Jewish polity 
was utterly destroyed, and the, nation dispersed 

* Vide Bishop Chandler's Vindication of Christianity, where 
it is fally proved that this expectation was general among 
the Jews and Samaritans. The efl^ts of it maj be judged 
from its extension among the Gentiles. To say nothing of 
the Arabians and of the appearing of the star to the Magi-* 
Snetonius informs us (Vespasian, cap. iy., 8), ** Pererebuerat 
oriente toto vetos et donstans opinio, esse in fiitis, ni eo ten^ 
pore Jude& pvofecti rerom potirentor.'* And. Tacitus, in hit 
history (lib .v., cap. 9), testifies, that " Pluribut persoasio 
inerat, antiquis lacetdotnm literis contineri^ eo ipso tempore 
fore, valesceret oriens, pnsfectique JudeA rerom potirentor*'' 
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over die face of the earth ; that, notwithstanding 
this, they have remained a distinct numerous people 
for so many centuries, even to this day ; which, 
not only appears to he the express completion of 
several prophecies concerning them, hut also ren- 
ders it, as one may say, a visihle and easy possi- 
hility that the promises made to them, as a nation^ 
may yet he fulfilled ; that there are obvious ap- 
pearances of the state of the world in other respects, 
besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Chris- 
tian Church having so long answered, and still an- 
swering to the prophetic history. Let him view 
these acknowledged facts in connection with what 
has been before collected from Scripture, and the 
weight must appear very considerable to any rea- 
sonable mind. 

Objections prbcltjded : All these things, and 
the several particulars contained under them, re- 
quire to be distinctly and most thoroughly exam- 
ined: This has not been attempted here. How- 
ever, the things advanced, must be acknowledged 
by unbelievers ; for though they may say^that the 
historical evidence of miracles, wrought in > attesta- 
tion of Christianity, Is not sufficient to convince 
them that such miracles were really wrought, they 
can not deny that there is such historical evidence, 
it being a known matter of fact that there is. They 
object to the appearance of a standing miracle, in 
the Jews remaining a distinct people in their dis- 
8* 
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penion, accoanting for Uub ^t by their reUi^on 
forbidding them intermarrii^^es with those of any 
other, and prescribing them a great many peculiar- 
ities in their food, whidi preyent them being incor- 
porated with any other people. But an event, con- 
sidered apart from all coincidence, may not appear 
miraculous, yei the coincidence with prophecy may 
be so, though the event itself be supposed not. 
Thus the concurrence of our Saviour's being 
bom at Bethlehem, with a long series of prc^hecy 
and other coincidences, is doubtless miraculous, 
though the event itself— rhis birth at that place, ap- 
pears to have been brought about in a natural 
way, of which, however, no one can be certain. 
Men may say, the conformity betwen the prophe- 
cies and events is by accident; but there are many 
instances in which such eoj^fbrmity its^ c^n not 
be denied. They may say, with regard to such 
kind of collateral things ^ those above mentioned, 
that any odd accidental evepts, without meaning, 
will have a meaning found in thein by fanciful peo- 
ple. Men, I S9y, may ta4k thus, but no one who 
is serious can possibly think these things to be 
nothing, if he considers the importance of collateral 
things, and even of lesser circumstances, in the ev- 
idence of ^robabiliiy, as distinguished in nature 
from the evidence of demonstreium,- This- general 
view of evidence may induce serious persons to set 
down every thing, which they think may be of any 
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real wdght at all in proof of it, and pamcularly 
the many- seeming ccui^letions of prophecy. Nor 
should I dissuade any one from setting down what 
he thought made for the contrary side ; hut let him 
remember that a mistake on one side may be, in 
its consequences, much more dangerous than a 
mistake on the other ; but is not this prejudice ? 
If suffered to influence . the judgment,* it is bo in- 
deed, and, like other prejudices, it operates con- 
traiy ways in difiRsrent men ; for some are inclined 
to believe what they hope, and oth^iB whi^ they 
fear ; and it is manifest unreasonableness to apply 
to men's passions in order to gain their assent. But, 
in deliberatioiis concerning conduct, there is noth- 
ing which reason more requires to be taken into 
the account than the importance of it But the 
truth of our religion, like the truth of common facts, 
is to be judged by all the evidence taken together. 
And, unless the whole series of things which may 
be alleged in this argument, and every particular 

* Thus, though it is indeed abmrd to talk of the greater 
merit of assent npon little or no evidence than upon demon- 
stration, yet the strict discharge of our duty vniSti less sensiUe 
evidenee, does imjdy in it a better character than the same 
diligence in the discharge of it upon more sensible evidence. 
This fully accounts for, and explains, tiiat assertion of our 
Saviour— *< Blessed are they that have not seen and yet ha»e 
b€Uewd^\-rAiX9.e become Christians, and obeyed the Gospel, 
upon less sensible evidence than that which Thomas, to 
whom he is ^leaking, insisted upon.— Sutler's Sermon on the 
Ignorance of Man. 
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thing in it, can reasonably, be sapposed to have 
been by accident (for here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity lies), thea is the truth of it 
proved ; in like manner as, if in any common case, 
numerous events acknowleged were to be alleged 
in proof of any other event disputed, the truth of 
this event would be proved, not only if any one of 
the acknowledged ones tlid of itself clearly imply 
it, but though no one of them singly did so, if the 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together 
could not, in reason, be supposed to have happen- 
ed, unless the disputed ones were true.* 



* The evidences of religion being so exceedingly di^simi- 
\$r. are highly characteristic of its Irath. If man's contriv- 
ance, or if the £eivor of accidents, could have given to Christ- 
ianity any of its apparent testimonies— ^ther its miracles or 
its prophecy, its morals or its propagation, or, if I majr so 
speak, its Founder — ^there .conld be no room to helieve, noi* 
even to imagine, that all these appear^ces of great credibil- 
ity coold be miited together by any such causes. If a suc- 
cessful craft could have contrived its public miracles, or so 
much as the pretence of them, ;t required another reach of 
craft and new resources to provide and adapt its prophecies 
to the same o\^ect. Further, it demanded not only a differ- 
ent art, but a totally opposite character, to conceive and pro- 
mulgate its admirable morals. Again, the achievement of its 
propagation in defiance of the powers and terrors of the 
w6rld — but the hypothesis sinks under its incredibility. For, 
eetek of these suppositions of contrivance being arbitrary, as 
it certainly is, and unsupported, i^e climax of them is an ex- 
travagance ; and if the imbecility of art is foiled in the hy- 
pothesis, the combinations of accident are too vain to be 
thought of.— Damon on Prophecy, 
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It is obvious how much advan^ge the nature 
of this evidence gives to those persons who attack 
Christianity, especially in conversation. For it is 
easy to show, in a short and lively manner, that 
such and such things are liable to objection — that 
this and another thing is of little weight in itself — 
bat impossible, to show, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole argument in one view. 
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1. In what does Butler proceed to consider the pos- 
itive evidence for the truth of Christianity ? 

2. Give summarily the five heads under which BUt* 
ler treats of the historical evidence of miracles. 

3. Why must peculiar importance be attached to 
the testimony afforded by the writings of St. I'aul ? 

4. State the argument which leads to the conclusion 
that ** the conversion of many to Christianity, when 
education, prejudice^ and authority were against it, is 
an undoubted presumption of its Divine origin.*' 

5. Answer die objection, that ** Enthusiasm greatly 
weakens, if not destroys, the credibility of evidence 
given even for facts, in matters relating to religion.** 

6. How may we answer the assertion that ** there 
is a considerable degree of historical evidence for mir- 
acles acknowledged to be fabulous ?'* 

7. What general answer may be given ^o all the 
foregoing objections against evidences of religion, taken 
from the liability of men to be deceived ? 

8. In stating the evidence of Christianity derived 
from prophecies, how does Butler excuse the defects 
imputed to them, from the alleged obscurity of certain 
parts in them ? 

9. Answer the objection, that ** Considering each 
prophecy distinctly, it does not at all appear that the 
prophecies were intended for those particular events 
to which they are applied by Christians.*' 

10. Explain why we may reasonably assert, that 
•• It is useless (for a person arguing against the truth 
of prophecy) to show that prophecy is applicable to 
events <^ the age in which it was written." Also give 
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Butler's remarks in codcIusioq of this part of the 
chapter. 

11. When considering both the direct and circum- 
stantial evidence for the truth of Christianity, as mak- 
ing up one argument, in what light may Scriptural 
revelation be looked upon ? What is its general de- 
sign ? And how does the supposed doubtfulness of ev- 
idence bear upon the question of its genuineness ? 

12. Give a summary of the acknowledged facts ^ 
which, in connection with what is collected from the 
Old Testament respecting its ancient chronology, the 
history of Israel, prophecies of Christ; or from the 
New, respecting the Gospel History or prophecies, 
ought to have great weight with a reasonable and im- 
partial inquirer, 

13. Mention some of the specious reasonings by 
which unbelievers endeavor to evade the force of the 
above arguments ; and answer them. 

14. Prove the reasonableness of the following warn- 
ing, given to a man noting down every thing which 
seems to be a proof against religion, *« Let him re- 
member that a mistake on one side may be, in its 
consequences, much more dangerous than a mistake 
on the other. '^ 

15. Taking it as an admitted principle, that the truth 
of our religion, as of other common facts, is to be 
judged by all the evidence taken together, show where 
the stress of the argument for Christianity lies. 

16. Describe the argupfient given by Davison, to 
show that the evidences of religion being so exceed- 
ingly disrimilar, are highly characteristic. 
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OF THE OBJECTIONS WHICH MAT BE MABE AGAINST 
AEGUING FEOM THE ANALOGY OF NATURE TO RE- 
LIGION. 

I. The Objections that may be urged against arguing from 
Analogy to Religion may be answered, in general, by say- 
ing that they are owing to half views — ^to indeterminate 
language, and the deficiencies and abuse of words; but 
each objection can be separately precluded. 

II. This Treatise- proceeds upon the prineipleM of others, and, 
therefore, is not as full a confirmation of Religion as it 
might otherwise be* 

I. 1st. Objected. *' It is a poor thing to solye 
di£&culties in revelation by saying, that there are 
the same in natural religion, when what is wantiag 
is to clear both of them of these their coTnanoni as 
well as others their respective, difficulties.'' 

Answer. The having all difficulties cleared, may 
be the same as requiring to comprehend the Divine 
Nature, and the whole plan of Providence, As to 
its being ^poor thing to argue &om natural to re- 
vealed religion, it has always been allowed, and it 
is often necessary to argue in such a way of prob- 
able deduction from what is acknowledged to what 
is disputed; and, indeed, the epithet poor is as 
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^properly applicable to the whole of human life. Is 
it not a fooT thing, for^ in$tance, that even the most 
eminent physician should have so little knowledge 
in the cure of diseases as often to a<^t upon conjec- 
ture, where the life of a man is concerned % Yet 
it is not a poor thing in comparison of having no 
skill at all. Farther, it is of great consequence to 
show that objections jirged against revelation are 
as much leveled against natural religion; for thus 
we prove that the objectors are arguing against 
moral Providence, while they seem, whether in- 
tentionally or not, to argue against revelation ; for 
nothing more has been taken for granted in the 
second part of this treatise than there was in the 
first, viz., the existence of an Author of nature ; so 
that Christianity is vindicated, not from its analogy 
to natural reUgion, but chiefly from its analogy to 
the constitutum of nature. 

2d. Objected. " It is a strange way of convin- 
cing men of the obligations of religion, to show 
them that they have as little reason for their world- 
ly pursuits." 

Answer. Religion is a practical thing, and con- 
sists in such a determinate course of life, as jthere 
is reason to think is commanded by the Author of 
nature»,and will, t^n the whole, be our happiness 
under His government. Now, if men can be con- 
vinced that they have the like reason to believe 
this as to believe that care oi their temporal affairs 
T 
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will be their advantage— this, with the infinitd^ 
superior interest which religion proposes, will be 
an argument for the practice of it. But the chief 
and proper force of the argument, referred to in 
the objection, lies in another place; ^' it is said, 
that the proof of religion is involved in such inex- 
tricable difficulties as to render it doubtful; and 
this is made a positive argument against its truth, 
since, if it were ti-ue, it is said to be incredible that 
it should be left to doubtful evidence. Now, the 
observation, that, from the natural constitution of 
things, we must, in our temporal concerns, almost 
continually, and in matters' of great consequence, 
act upon evidence of a like kind and degi*ee to the 
evidence of religion, is an answer to this argument, 
because it is a general instance made up of nu- 
merous particular ones of somewhat in the conduct 
of the Author of nature toward us similar to what 
is said to be incredible. 

3d Objection. " It is a sti*ange way of vindi- 
cating the justice and goodness of the Author of 
nature, and of removing objections against both, to 
which the system of religion lies open, to show 
that th6 like objections lie against natural Provi- 
dence. This is a way of answering objections 
against religion without even pretending to mak^ 
out that the system of it, or the particular things 
in it objected against, ar^ reasonable; especially 
when it is admitted that analogy is no answer to 
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audi objecdons, t. e., those against wisdom, justice, 
mad goodness." 

Answer. The design of this treatise is, not to 
▼indicate the character of God, but to show the 
obligations of men — not to justify his Providence, 
but to show us our duty. For, Ist, It is not ne- 
cessaiy to justify the dispensations of Providence 
against objections, any further than to show, that 
the thmgs objected to may be consistent with, and 
even instances of justice and goodness, as has been 
already shown (Chap. 4, Part II.). 2d. The objec- 
tions are not endeavored to be removed, by show- 
ing that the like objections, aUawed to he candusive. 
He against natural Prpvidence; but these objec- 
tions being shown to be incandmive, the credibility 
of the things objected against, considered as mat- 
ters of fact, is shown from their conformity to the 
constitution of nature. 3d. This would be ^ 
weight, even though these objections were not 
answered. For, there being the proof of religion, 
above set down, and religion implying several ^^tf 
-^for instance, the fact that God will hereafter re- 
ward and punish men for their actions — the bbser- 
▼adon, that His present government is by rewards 
and punishments, shows that future fact not to be 
incredible. 4th. Though objections Bgainst the 
reasonableness of the system of religion, can not be 
answered without entering into the consideration 
of its reasonableness; yet objections against^ the 
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eredibility or tni$h of the system may; because 
the system of it is reducible into «iatter of faet^ 
and the probaUe truth of facts may be shown with- 
out cohsidering their reasonableness.. Nor is it 
necessary to prove the reasonableness of every 
precept and dispensation; though, in some casas^ 
it is highly useful to do so. But the general obli^ 
gations of religion are made out by provii^ tha 
reasonableness of its jpractice, 5th. Though anal- 
ogy be not an immediate answer to such objec- 
tions, yet it is an immediate answer to what is in^* 
tended by them, which is — ^to show that the things 
objected against are incredible. 

4th. Objectbd. ** When analogical reasoning ia 
carried to the utmost length, it will yet leave the> 
mind in a veiy unsatisfied state." 

Answer. It is acknowledged that the foregoing 
treatise is far from satisfectory ; but so would any 
natural institution of life appear, if reduced into a 
system, together with its evidence. Indeed, the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence on which we 
are obliged to act, in the daily course of life, is 
scarce to be expressed. Yet men do not throw 
away life, or disregard the intere^s of it^ upon ac^ 
count of this doubtfiilness. The evidence of reli- 
gion, then, being admitted real, those who object 
against it, as not satisfactory, i. e., as not being 
what they vnsh it, plainly forgei the very candid 
Hon of our being; for sati^action, in this sense, 
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does not belong to such a creature as man. Thej 
also, forget the very noHori of religion ; for religicm 
presupposes,, in all those who will embrace it, a 
certain degree of integrity and honesty, just as 
much as speaking to a man presupposes that he 
understands the language in which you speak, or 
the warning a man of danger presupposes in him 
sdf-concern. And, therefore, the question is, not 
whether the evidence of religion be satisfactory as 
to the purposes of curiosity, but whether it be, in 
reason, sufficient to prove and discipline that virtue 
which it presupposes. 

5th. Objected. ** It must be unaccountable ig- 
noranpe of mankind, to imagine that men will be 
prevailed upon to forego their present interests and 
pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtful 
evidence." 

Answer. Religion is intended for a trial and ex- 
ercise of the morality of every pei-son's character 
who is a subject of it ; and thus considered, it has 
its ends upon; all persons to whom it has been pro- 
posed, with evidence sufficient in reason to influ- 
ence their practice ; for it puts them in a state of 
probation, let them behave as they will in it. And 
the purpose of this treatise is to show how, in 
reason, men ought to behave— not how, in fact, 
they will behave. But the objection itself allows 
the things insisted upon in this treatise to be of 
tome weight ; hence it is probable that the treatise 
T» 
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wiH have some influence ; and this is the same reft- 
son in kind^ though not in degree^ to lay it before 
men, as there would be if it were likely to havQ 
8 greater influence. 

II. Thus the whole of the foregoing objections 
arise in a great measure fix>m half views, and un- 
determinate language, but hither, it is to be ob- 
served, concerning them, t^at this treatise has pro- 
ceeded upon the jpriwApUs of otheri (t. «., ndbrnvth- 
standing these principles — even admitting them to 
be true). Thus we have argued upon, or notwith- 
standing, the principles of Fatalists, which we do. 
not believe; and there have been omitted two 
principles of the utmost importance, namely, the 
abstract piinciples of liberty and moral fitness* — 
which force themselves upon the mind, and in en- 
deavoring to avoid them, the form of expression 
sometimes made use of will appear strange, to such 
as do not observe the reason of it. Now these two 
abstract principles being omitted, religion can only 
be considered as a question of fact, and in this view 

* Bishop Butler throughout the present work has only con- 
sidered the moral difference, by which virtue and vice, as 
such, are approved and didapproved. Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
has demonstrated (vide his sermona at Boyle*ft Leq^ures), 
that tl^ere are essential differences in the qualities jof human 
actions established in nature, and this natural difference of 
tilings, prior to and independent of aiU will, creates aiiataral 
riTNBss in the agent to act agreeably to it : it is obvious that 
the introduction of this principle would materially confirm 
Biihop Butler's arguments. 
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k is bere considered, since Christianity, and its 
proof, are historical; and since also, natural reli- 
gion is a matter of fact — ^as its general system is 
contained in the fact, that there is ^ righteous Gov- 
ernor of the Worid. This may be considered apart 
from these abstract principles; for instance, that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, may be considered apart from their appear- 
ing so to our minds; the former is an abstract 
truth — ^the latter is only a matter of fact So l&e- 
wise, that there is in the nature of things an ori- 
ginal standard of right and wrong, in actions, in- 
dependent upon all will; but which unalterably 
determines the will of Gt)d, to exercise the moral 
government of finally righteous rewards and pun- 
ishments — contains an abstract truth as well as mat- 
ter of &ct. But suppose that the government of 
righteous rewards took place here— it would not 
be an abstract truth, but only a matter of fact; 
and the same questions as are now raised, might 
still be raised about liberty and moral fitness ; so 
that this proof would remain, however the ques- 
tions might be decided. And thus, God having 
given mankind a moral faculty, ihe object of which 
is actions, which naturally approves some actions 
as of good desert, and condemns others as of ill 
desert.^ This final righteous judgment is not to be 
considered as an abstract truth, but as mere a fact 
as if it took place here. This future &ct has not^ 
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indeed, been proved with the force with which i% 
might be proved, by taking in the consideratiosa 
of liberty and moral Jitneys ; but by omitting these^ 
we have avoided the abstract questions concerning 
them, which have been perplexed with difficulties 
and abstruse reasonings; and we have confined 
ourselves to matter of fact, which must have been 
admitted, if any thing was, by those ancient skep- 
tics, who would not have admitted abstract truth, 
but pretended to doubt whether there was any 
such tiling as trutii, or whether we could depend 
upon faculties for the knowledfi;e of it in any case. 
Hence, therefore, the force of this treatise may 
be distinctly observed. To such as are convinced 
of religion upon the proof of the two last-mentioned 
principles, it will be an additional proof and con- 
firmation of it ; to such as are not satisfied witii 
abstract reasonings, it will be an original proof of 
it. Those who believe will here find tiie scheme 
of Christianity cleared of objections, and its evi- 
dence peculiarly strengthened. Those who do not 
believe, will be shown the absurdity of all attempts 
to prove Christianity false, and they will also be 
shown its plain undoubted credibility at the least. 
Ridicule may be applied to show the argument 
from analogy in a disadvantageous light, but i|: is 
unquestionably a real one ; for, religion implying 
in it numerous facts, analogy being a confirmation 
of aU facts to which it can be applied ; as it is the 
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only proof oimmt, so it canmot but be admitted by 
every one to be of conKderable weigbt on the side 
of reMgioQ, both natural and revealed. 

CoNCLtJSioN.* Deduct, now, what is to be de- 
ducted from the positive evidence of religion, upon 
account of any weight which may be thought to 
remain in the objections against it upon the most 
skeptical principles, and the practical consequences 
will be — 1st. That immorality is greatly aggrava- 
ted in persons who have been made acquainted 
with Christianity : because the moral system of na- 
ture whicK Christiahity lays before us, approves 
itself almost intuitively to a reasonable mind, upon 
seeing it proposed. 2d. That there is a middle, 
between a full satisfaction of the truth of Christian- 
ity, and a satisfaction of the contrary ; which mid- 
dle state of mind consists in a serious, doubting 
apprehension, that it may be true : and this serious 
apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays 
persons under the strictest obligations of a serious 
regard to it throughout the whole of then* life. 3d. 
It will appear that blasphemy and profaneness, 
with regard to Christianity, are without excuse; 
for there is no temptation to it, but from the wan- 
tonness of vanity or mirth. If this be a just ac- 
count of things, and yet men can continue to vilify or 

* The Bommaries prefixed to each ehapter shotild now he 
read in contmoation, as the for6e of the treatise consifltB in the 
whole analogy conndered together. 
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disregard Chrisdanity-— which is to talk and act as 
if they had a demonstration of its falsehood — ther^ 
is no reason to think they would alter their behav- 
ior to any purpose, though there were a demon- 
stration of its truth. 
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QUESTIONS— CHAPTER VIII. 

1. How may the objections urged against arguing 
from analogy to religion be generally answered ? 

2. Give a special reply to each of the following ob- 
jections : 1st. What is wanted is, not to solve difficul- 
ties in revelation by saying that there are the same in 
natural religion, but to clear both of them of their 
common as well as their respective difficulties. 

3. 2d Objection. It is a strange way of convincing 
men of the obligations of religion, to show them they 
have as little reason for their worldly pursuits. 

4. 3d Objection. We can not vindicate the justice 
and goodness of the Author of nature, and remove ob- 
jections against both, to which the system of nature is 
open, by showing that the like objections lie against 
natural Providence. 

5. 4th Objection. Analogical reasoning, carried to 
the utmost extent, does not fully satisfy the mind. 

6. 5th Objection. We can not imagine that men will 
forego their present interests and pleasures from re< 
gard to religion upon doubtful evidence. 

7. Give an exposition of the argument, by which 
Butler distinguishes between abstract truths and mat- 
ters of fact in religion. What important conclusion 
does he draw from thence ? 
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6. To what purpose may the f<Nrce oi this whole 
treatise be effectually applied ? 

9. Deducting every thing that can, upon skeptical 
principles, be required to be deducted from the posi- 
tive evidence of religion, what practical consequences 
can be drawn from that which remuns unassailable by 
sophistry and cavtl ? 
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SISMONDP^ HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS, 00 cu 
SMEDLEY'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN FRANCK, 
$140. 
SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY, 90 c 



SMITH'S (H.) HISTORY OF FESTIVALS, GAMES, Ac , 45 eenU 
SMITH'S (H. J.) HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 45 cento. 
SPALDING'S HISTORY op ITALY and ths ITALIAN ISLANDS. 

SI 85 
STONE'S BORDER WARS OF TH£ AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

00 cento. 
SWITZERLAND, HISTORY OF, 60 cento. 
TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 90 cento. 
THATCHER'S HISTORY OF THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY, m at. 
TALES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 35 

cento. 
TOIRLWAU.'S HISTORY OF GREECE, 3 vol*., $3 50. 
THUCTDIDES* GENERAL HISTORY : trmnslatod by Smith, 90 cU 
TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, fl 35. 
TYTLER»S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 6 vole., fS 70. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, 85 cento. 

HISTORY OP NEW YORK, 8 vole., 70 cento. 

HISTORY OF LOST GREENLAND, 85 cento 

, HISTORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 70 cento. 

HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 70 cento 

WADDINGTON'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, $1 75. 
XENOPHON'S HISTORY: tranelatod by Spblman, 85 cento 



College &. School Booki. 

ABERCROMBIE'S ESSAY ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 

45 cento. 
^ PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS, 

40 cento. 
ALISON'S ESSAYS ON THE NATURE AND PRINCIPLES OP 

Taste, 75 cento. 
ANTHON'S (CuiJiLSS) LATIN LESSONS, 90 oento. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 90 cento. 

LATIN PROSODY AND METRE. 90 cento 

LATIN VERSIFICATION, 90 cents. 

— — . KEY TO LATIN VERSIFICATION, 50 cts 

— — ZUMPT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 90 oente. 

COMMENTARIES OF C^SAR, tl 40 

^NEID OF VIRGIL. Englieh Notes, $3 00 

ECLOGUES AND GEORGlCS OF VIRGIL 

•150. 

CICERO'S SELECT ORATIONS, $1 30. 

1 SALLUST. With Enflith Notet,87| cento 

HORACE. With Engiiih Notes, $1 76 

' FIRST GREEK LESSONS, 90 cents. 

, GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 99 cento 

GREEK PROSODY AND METRE, 90 cto 

GREEK GRAMMAR, 90 cento. 

I NBW GREEK GRAMMAR, 90 cent!. 
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ANTHONYS (CHAtnt) HOMER. With English NotM, SI 90. 

GREEK READER, FROMTOBGERMAM 

OP Jacobs, fl 75. 

ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, S4 75. 

SMITH'S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 



Roman Antiquitiss, 9i 75. 

The same work, abridged, fl S5 
BENNETTS SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING, ft 50. 
ROUCHARLilTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHA.ilC8, 

|»95. 
OOYD'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC, 50 cents. 
BURKE'S ESSAY ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL, 79 cis 
CAMPBELL'S PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC, SI S5. 
CLARK'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, SI 00. 
DRAPER'S TEXT-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY, SI 75. 
EDWARDS'S BOOK-KEEPER'S ATLAS, S3 00. 
GLASS'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. SI IH- 
GRISCOM'S ANIMAL MECHANISM AND PHYSIOLOGY, 45 ets. 
IIACKLEY'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA 

IIAZEN'S PROFESSIONS AND TRADES. 81 Engrarings. 75 cU 
HEMPEL'S GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, SI 75 
HENRY'S HISTORY OP PHILOSOPHY, 00 eents. 
KANE'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, S3 00. 
LEE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 50 cents. 
LEWIS'S PLATONIC THEOLOGY, Ac, SI 50. 
LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH LRY 

icon, S5 00. 
LOOMIS'S TREATISE ON ALCEBRA, SI S5. 
MAURY'S PRINCIPLES OF ELOQUENCE, 45 cents. 
M*CLINTOCK AND CROOKS'S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 75 ets 
MILL'S LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE, ^ 00. 
MORSE'S NEW SYSTEM OP GEOGRAPHY, 50 cente. 

CEROGRAPHIC MAPS. 

NOEL AND CUAPSAL'S NEW SYSTEM OF FRENCH GRAk 

MAR, 75 cents. 
PARKER'S AIDS TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 90 cents. 
POTTER'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, ITS USES, Ac, 50 cents. 
PBOUDFIT'S PLAUTUS, "THE CAPTIVES." English Notes, 3T^ 

cents. 
RENWICK'S PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 00 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 75 cents. - 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PEILOSQPHl 

75 cenu. 
SALKELD'S CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
SCHMUCKER'S PSYCHOLOGY, SI 00. 
UPHAM'S TREATISE ON THE WILL, SI «5. 

ELEMENTS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 8 n^ 

S2 50. Abridged, SI 35. 



BMayirts, BeltoinLeltrei, &«; 

ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS, S rols., S5 50. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR, 90 oeili 

BACON AND LOCKE'S ESSAYS, 45 cents 
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BROUGHAM'S PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF SCIENCE, 

4^c«nts. 
BUCKETS BEAUTIES AND SUBLIMITIES OF NATURE, 45 cents 
BURKE'S COMPLETE WORKS, 3 toIi., $5 00. 

ESSAY ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL, 75 cts 

CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS TO HIS SON, and otubr Writ- 

IN08, 91 75. 

CICERO'S 0?FICS8, ORATIONS, AND CATO AND LJELIUS, 

,30LERIDGE*S LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, AND RECOL- 
tscTlORs, 65 cents. 

, SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE-TALK OF, 70 cents 

COMBE'S PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO HEALTH AND MENTAL 

Education, 45 cents. 
DICK ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY BY THE DIF 

FUSION OP Knowlbdob, 45 cents. 
D'ISRAELI'S AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 
DEMOSTHENES' ORATIONS ; translated by Lbland, 85 cents 
DRYDEN'S COMPLETE WORKS, 2 vols., $3 75. 
DUTY (THB) OF AMERICAN WOMEN TO, THEIR COUNTRY 

37A cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S TREATISE ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 65 

cents. 
EVERETT ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
FAMILY INSTRUCTOR ; or, DUTIES OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 45 

cents. 
GRAVES'S (Mrs. A. J.) WOMAN IN AMERICA, 45 ceuU 
HORNE'S NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE. SSoenU. 
HUTTON'S BOOK OF NATURE. 
JOHNSON'S (S.) COMPLETE WORKS, 2 vols. 
JOHNSON'S (A. B.) TREATISE ON LANGUAGE, «! 75 

: LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 45 cents. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA, LETTERS, POEMS, Ac, $2 00 
MACKENZIE'S (Hbnrt) COMPLETE WORKS, fl 25. 
MARTINEAU. HOW TO OBSERVE. 42A cents. 
MATHEWS'S (Cornelius) MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, $1 00. 
MAURY'S PRINCIPLES OF ELOQUENCE, 45 cents. 
MONTGOMERY'S LECTURES ON POETRY and LITERATURE, 

45 cents. 
MORE'S (Hanrah) complete WORKS, 7 vols., $6 50. 8 vols., 

$2 75. 
MUDIE'S GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATION OF NATURE, 45 cu 
NBBLE'S (Hbnrt) LITERARY REMAINS, $1 00. 
NOTTS COUNSELS TO YOUNG MEN, 50 cenU. 
POTTER AND EAIERSON^ SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMAJ»- 

TBR, $1 00. 
PRBSCOTT'S BIOGRAPHICAL anb CRITICAL insCELLANIBS, 

$2 00. 
PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 90 cents 
SANDS'S ;Robbrt C) WRITINGS, 2 vols., $3 75. 
SBDGWICK'S (Miss) MEANS AND ENDS, 45 cents. 
SIGOURNEYnS (Mrs. L. H.) LETTERS J?0 MOTHERS, 00 cents. 

— - LETTERSirO YOUNG LADIES, t» 

cents. 

SMITH'S (H. J.) PLAN OF INSTRUCTION AND HISTORY OF 

EoDOATiON, 45 cents 
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SOUTHBY (RoBBiT). THE DOCTOR, &c., 45 cents. 
VBRPLANCK'S DISCOURSES ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 60 eta 

r- INFLUENCE OF LIBERAL STUDIES, 25 ctnti. 

INFLUENCE OF MORAL CAUSES, 15 oeata. 

WJRrS LETTERS OF THE BRITISH SPY, 60 centt. 



Mental and Moral Scieiiee, &^. 

ABERCROMBIE'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS 
40 cents. 

— . ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 45 centa 

ALISON ON THE NATURE and PRINCIPLES of TASTE, 75 ct> 
BACON AND LOCKE'S ESSAYS, AND CONDUCT OF THE UN 

DSRSTANDINO, 45 cente. 
BOYD'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND LITERARY CRIT' 

cisM, 50 cents. 
BURKE'S ESSAY ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL, 75 cti 
CAMPBELL'S (Georos) PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC, $1 85 
COMBE'S CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 45 cents. 
DENDY'S PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY, 45 cenU. 
DYMOND'S PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY: edited by G. Busii. 

HENRY'S EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, * 

cents. 
MARTINEAIPS LETTERS ON MESMERISM, 64^cents. 
MAURY'S PRINCIPLES OF ELOQUENCE, 45 cents. 
MILL'S SYSTEM OP LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUC 

Tivs, $2 00. 
PARKER'S AIDS TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 90 cents. 
SAUSSURE'S (Madame OB) FIRESIDE FRIEND. 
SCHMUCKER'S PSYCHOLOGY, OR MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

9100. 
SEERESS (THE) OF PREVORST, 25 cenU. 

TOWNSHEND'S FACTS IN MESMERISM. With Plates, 75 cento 
UNCLE SAM'S RECOMMENDATIONS X)F PHRENOLOGY, 45 eta. 
UPHAM'S IMPERFECT AND DISORDERED MENTAL ACTiON, 

45 cents. 
ELEMENTS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, $2 50. 

Abridged, $1 25. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 

THB Will, $1 25. 



Natural Science Sbc 



BITX'S MECHANISM OF THE HAND, 60 c 

BIUELOW (Jacob) ON THE USEFUL ARTS. 

BIRDS, NATURAL HISTORY OF, 45 cento. 

BOUCHARLAT'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANIC* 



92 25. 
BRAND! 



ANDB'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE AND ART, 94 00 

BREWSTER'S LETTER#0N NATURAL MAGIC, 45 cento. 
BROWNE'S TREES OF AMERICA, 95 00. 
CHAPTAL'S CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE, 45 <to 
COMBE'S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 45 cento 
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DANIELL»S ILLUSTRATIONS OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

fUBi cents. 
DICK'S CELESTIAL SCENERY, 45 cents. 

SIDEREAL HEAVENS, 45 cents. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER, 50 cents. 

DRAPER'S CHEMICAL ORGANIZATION OP PLANTS, $9 50 

TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 75 cents. 

DYEING, CALICO-PRINTING, &c., $350. 
ELEPHANT, NATURAL HISTORY OF THE, 45 cents. 
BULER»S LETTERS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, edited bj 

Bbewster and Griscom, 45 cents 
ORISCOM'S ANIMAL MECHANISM AND PHYSIOLOGY, 45 cts 
UASWELL'S ENGINEERS' AND MECHANICS' POCKET-BOOK, 

SI 25. 
UERSCHEL (J. F. W.) ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOS- 

OPHT, 60 cents. 
UI^GINS'S PHYSICAL CONDITION AND PHENOMENA of thb 

Earth, 45 cents. 
HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; A SURVEY OF THE PHYSICAL HIS- 
TORY OF THB Universe. 
INSECTS, NATURAL HISTORY OF^ 90 cents. 
KANE'S ELEMENTS OP CHEMISTRY: edited by Draper, $2 00. 
LEE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY FOR POPULAR USE, 50 cts^ 
MUDIE'S GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATION OF NATURE, 45 cts. 
MOSELEY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF MECHANICS, 45 cents. 
OLMSTEAD'S LETTERS ON ASTRONOMY. 
POTTER'S SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE DOMESTIC ARTS, &<• 
QUADRUPEDS, NATURAL HISTORY OF, 45 cents. 
RENWICK'S PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 90 cents. 

— ^ FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, 75 cents. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

75 cents. 
SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS. 
SOMERVILLE'S (Mart) CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL 

Sciences, 50 cents. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S AMERICAN FOREST, 35 cents. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 35 cents. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR THE FOOD OP MAN, 

45 cents. 
WHEWELL'S ASTRONOMY AND GENERAL PHYSICS, 50 cts 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OP SELBORNE, 45 cents 
WYATT'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY, S3 75. Colored FltMBs 

S7 50. 



Voyages and Travels. 

ALTO WAN', OR, Incidents of Life in the Rockt Mountains, 

SI 25. 
ANTHON'S (C E.) PILGRIMAGE TO TREVES, 75 cents. 
BARROW'S VOYAGES WITHIN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 50 cts. 
PITCAIRN'S ISLAND AND MUTINY OF THE SHIP 

Bounty, 45 cents. ^ 

BROWNE'S ETCHINGS OF A WHALING CRUISE, S2 00 
lUCKINGHAM'S TRAVELS IN AMERICA. Engravings, S3 50 
OHANQE FOV THE AMERICAN NOTES, 12} cents 
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CnCUMNATlGATION OP TH E OLO BK, U emfm. 

COKE'S TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. NOTA 8C9TU 

AMD Caiiada, 75 cent*. 
COLTON'S FOUR YEARS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 90 cent*. 
COOK'S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. Willi a SkMcb c/U 

Life, 371 eeoU. 
DANA'S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, 45 oeats. 
DARWIN'S VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST, $1 00. 
DAVENPORT'S PERILOUS ADVENTURES, 45 cents. 
DB KAY'S SKETCHES OP TURKEY. $3 00. 
DICKENS'S AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULA 

Tioif , 131 cniU. 
DRAKE, CAVENDISH, AND DAMPIER, LIVES AND VOYAGES 

or, 45 cei.to. 
DtRBIN'S OBSERVATIONS IN EUROPE, S vols., $3 00 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST, 3 nib., $3 00. 

ELLIS'S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, 4 vols., $8 50. 
EMERSON'S LETTERS FROM THE iEGEAN, 75 cents. 
FARNHAM'S (Mra. Eliza W.) LIFE IN PRAIRIE LAND, 50 cents. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S EXCURSIONS thbomh thb SLAVE 

States, dec, 35 cento. 
FIDLER'S OBSERVATIONS ON PROFESSIONS, Ac, IN THE 

United States and Canada, 00 cento. 
FISK'S TRAVELS IN EUROPE, $3 35. 
FLAGG'S TRAVELS IN THE FAR WEST, $1 50. 
GRANTS NESTORIANS ; OR, THE LOST TRIBES, $1 00. 
GREEN'S TEXIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST MIER. Pistes, $3 00 
HAIGHT'S (Mis.) LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD, fl 75. 
HEAD'S (Sir Gioboi) MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF ENG 

LAND, $1 ISA. 
HEAD'S (Sii Francis B.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BRUCE, 

TRB ArRiCAN Tratblkr, 45 cento. 
HOFFMAN'S WINTER IN THE WEST, $1 50. 
HUMBOLDT'S TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES, 45 cents. 
HUMPHREY'S GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND BELGIUM, 

$1 75. 
INGRAHAM'S SOUTHWEST. $1 50. 
JACOBS'S SCENES, INCIDENTS, AND ADVENTURES IN THE 

Paoipic Ocban, $1 85. 
JAMESON'S DISCOVERIES AND ADVENTURES IN AFRICA, 45 

c«nts. 
JAMESON'S (Mrs.) VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND 

Abroad. $1 00. 
KAY'S TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN CAFFRARIA, B5 cents 
KENDALL'S TEXAN SANTA FE EXPEDITION, $8 50. 
KEPPEL'S EXPEDITION TO BORNEO, 50 cento. 
KOHL'S SKETCHES IN IRELAND, lU cento. 
LANDERS' (R and J.) JOURNAL op TRAVEL in AFRICA, 90 ots. 
LATROBE'S RAMBLER IN MEXICO, 65 cento. 

RAMBLER IN NORTH AMERICA, $1 Itt 

LESLIE, ACt DISCOVERIES and ADVENTURES in TBI POLAR 

Sbas. 45 cento. 
LESTER'S GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND, $1 50 
LEWIS AND CLARK'S TRAVELS BEYOND THE ROCKT 

Mountains, 00 cento. 
MACKENZIE'S YEAR IN SPAIN, «> 89 
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MACI^ENZIE»S SPAIN REVISITED, $1 75. 

AMERICAN IN ENGLAND, $1 50 

MARRYAT'S TRAVELS OF MONSIEUR VIOLET IN CALIFOR 

irXA, 12^ cents. 
MILLER'S CONDITION OP GREECE, 37* centa. 
MORGAN'S (Lady) FRANCE, 70 cents. 
MORRELL'S (Captain) FOUR VOYAGES TO THE SOUTH SEA 

Si 50. 
MORRELL'S (Mrs. A. J.) VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH SEA, 6U etf 
MOTT'S TRAVELS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. $1 90 
NEW ORLEANS AS I FOUND IT, 25 cents. 
OLIN'S TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, $2 50. 
OWEN'S VOYAGES TO EASTERN AFRICA, $1 124. 
PARK'S TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 45 cents. 
PARROT'S JOURNEY TO MOUNT ARARAT, 50 cents. 
PARRY'S VOYAGES TOWARD THE NORTH POLE, 90 cents. 
PERILS OF THE SEA, 35 cents. 

PHELPS'S (Mrs.) CAROLINE WESTERLEY, 35 cents. 
POLO'S (Marco) TRAVELS, 45 cents. 

SORTER'S CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, $1 50. 
PUCKLER MUSKAU. TUTTI FRUTTI, 50 cents. 
•»YM'S (Arthur Gordon) NARRATIVE, 65 cents. 
REED AND MATHESON'S VISIT to the AMERICAN CHURCH 

ES, SI 30. 
REYNOLDS'S VOYAGE OF THE U. S. FRIGATE POTOMAC 
Round the World, $3 25. 

LETTERS ON THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

SI 50. 
ROBERTS'S EMBASSY TO THE COURTS OF SIAAI, COCHIN- 

China, &c., si 75. 
SALE'S (Lady) JOURNAL OF DISASTERS IN AFGHANISTAN, 

12^ cents. 
SARGENT'S AMERICAN ADVENTURE BY LAND AND SfiA,. 

90 cents. 
SCHROEDER'S SHORES OP THE MEDITERRANEAN, SI 75. 
SEA WARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 37i cents. 
SEDGWICK'S (Miss) LETTERS FROM ABROAD TO KINDRED 

AT Home, SI 90. 
SIEBOLD'S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE, 

45 cents. 
STEPHENS'S INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Man and 88 Engravings, S5 00. 

INCIDENTS OP TRAVEL IN YUCATAN. 120 Bn 

gravings, S5 00. 

— INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN GREECE, TURKEY, 

Russia, and Poland. Engravings, SI 75. 

- .-- INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN EGYPT, ARABIA 

Pbtraa, and THE Holt Land. Engravings, SI 75. 
t^ JOHN'S LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELERS, $1 25. 
TASISTRO'S TRAVELS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, SI 50. 
CHINOS AS THEY ARE Hi^-THE MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN 

States, 75 cents. 
^'ROLLOPE'S PARIS AND THE PARISIANS IN 1835, SI 50. 
fYTLER'S DISCOVERIES ON THE NORTHERN COASTS OF 

America, 45 cents. 
ONCLE PHILIP'S WHALE HSBERY AND POLAR SEAS, 70 cm 
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VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD SINCE THE DEATH OP CaF 

TAiH Cook, 45 cents. 
WOUi'FS MISSION TO BOKHARA. Eagnriiifs, fS 00. 
WRANGELL'S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA, POLAR SEA, Ac 

45 cents. 



Splendidly Embellidtod Works. 

AIKIN (Dr.) AND BARBATTLD'S (Mrs.) EVENINGS AT HOME, 

•ISO. 
BEATTIE (Jambs) AND COLLINSES (W.) POETICAL WORKS 
BIBLE, HARPER'S ILLUMINATED, S22 50. 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, $6 00. 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 75 cents. 
BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD, $5 00. 
COWPER'S (William) POEMS. 
DEFOE'S ROBINSON CRUSOE, «! 25. 
ENGLAND, PICTORIAL HISTbRY OP. 
PAIRY BOOK, ILLUSTRATED, 75 cents. 
GOLDSMITH'S (Oliveh) POETICAL WORKS 
BIEB06LYPHICAL BIBLE, 70 cents. 
LIFE OF CHRIST, in the Words of the Evangelists, $1 00 
MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHAKSPEARE, HARPER'S ILLUMINATED, $5 00. 
SUE'S WANDERING JEW, ILLUSTRATED, $5 00 
THOMSON'S SEASONS. 



Medical and Surgical Science, &^. 

JAYLE'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANATOMY, 874 <»»»• 
CHAILLY'S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MIDWIFERY, $3 00 
COOPER'S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY, $3 874. 
COPLAND'S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 3 vols., 

Tols. 1 and 2 now ready, $5 00 per vitlame. 
CRUVEfLHIER'S ANATOMY OP THE HUMAN BODY, $3 00. 
DOANE'S SURGERY ILLUSTRATED. 35 Plates, $4 50. 
FERRIS'S TREATISE ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, $1 25. 
CALT'S TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 
GOOD'S STUDY OF MEDICINE, $5 00. 
GOVE'S (Mary S.) LECTURES TO WOMEN ON ANATOMY akb 

Physiology, 75 cents. 
GUY'S PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, $3 00 
HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, $3 00 
JOHNSON'S ECONOMY OF HEALTH, 65 cents. 
KITCHINER'S DIRECTIONS FOR INVIGORATING AND PRO- 

longing Lifk, 40 cents. 
MAGENDIE'S TREATISE ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, $2 00. 
ICASSE'S POCKET ANATOMICAL ATLAS, 442 Figures, engrared 

on Steel, and beautifully colored, $7 50 ; with Plates uncolored, $3 00 
NELIGAN ON MEDICINES, THEIB USES ETC , tl 75. 
MAINE'S INSTITUTES OR PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICINE 
PARIS'S PHARMACOLOGIA, $1 "». 
HEESE'S TREATISE ON EPID>3.MIC CHOLERA, 75 oento 
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REVERE'S PRACTICAL MBDICINEi 

SMITH ON EPIDEMh.'S, $1 00. 

SPURZHEIM'S PHRLNOLOGY. 

STEWART ON THE DISEASES OP CHILDREN, $1 50. 

TICKNOR'S PHILOSUPHY OF LIVING, 45 cents. 



Pictionariiw and Sncyclopedias. 

ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, $4 75. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTKjtl- 

TiBs, $4 75. 

DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, ABRIDGED, $1 25 

BRANDE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OP SCIENCE AND ART, $4 00. 

BROWN»S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, $1 75. 

COBB'S MINIATURE LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
50 cents. 

COOPER'S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY, $3 87|. 

COPLAND'S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 3 toIs.. 
vols. 1 and 2 now readv, $5 00 per volume. 

CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED, $2 37^. 

GARDNER'S FARMER'S DICTIONARY, $1 50. 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, $300. 

LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON, $5 00. 

MCCULLOCH'S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, $6 50. 

WEBSTER'S (N.) DICTIONARY op thk ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
$3 50. 

WEBSTER (Thomas) and PARKES'S (Mrs.) ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
DoMKSTic Economy, f3 75. 



Politics, Political XSconomy, dc4^ 

BULWER'S (E. L.) ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, 85 cents. 
BULWER'S (H. L.) FRANCE, 90 cents. 

CALHOUN'S LIFE, AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS SPEECHES 
$100. 

LIFE, 12|^cenU. 

CAMP'S DEMOCRACY, 45 cents. 
DEFENSE OF THE WHIGS, 25 cents. 

DOWNING'S (Ma>r Jack) LETTERS TO MR. DWIGHT, 62^ cto 
DUER'S CONSTITUTIONAL JURISPRUDENCE, 45 cents. 
LESTER'S GLORY AND SHAME OP ENGLAND, $1 50. 
LIBBER'S ESSAYS ON PROPERTY AND LABOR, 45 cents. 
MCCULLOCH'S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, $6 50. 
PAULDING'S VIEW OF SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES, 

62^ cenu. 
POTTER'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 50 cents. 
SEDGWICK'S (Thbo.) PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ECONOMY, $1 80 
STORY ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
TYLER'S LIFE AND SPEECHES, 50 cents. 
WAKEFIELD'S ENGLAND AND AMERICA, $1 25. 
WIRT'S LETTERS OF THE BRITISH SPY, 60 cenU 
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M VALUABLE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 

Poetry and the Drama. 

JESCHYLUS'S TRAGEDIES, 45 cents. 

BROOKS'S RIVALS OF ESTE, 50 cents. 

BRYANT'S SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN POETS, 45 cents 

BULWER'S SIAMESE TWINS, 45 cents. 

LADY OF LYONS, 40 cents. 

_^ SEA CAPTAIN, 20 cents. 

LIFE AND POEMS OF SCHILLER, 90 cents. 

' REBEL, and other Tales, 50 cents. 

■ RICHELIEU, 45 cents. 



EURIPIDES' TRAGEDIES, $1 30. 
FORD'S DRAMATIC WORKS, 85 cents. 
GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) POETICAL WORKS. 
HALLECK'S ALNWICK CASTLE, and other Poems, $1 13^. 
FANNY, with other Poems, fl 12^. 

SELECTIONS FROM BRITISH POETS, 90 cents 

HOFFMAN'S POEMS, COMPLETE, 50 cents. 

HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY, $1 85. 

HORACE AND PH^DRUS, 874 cents. 

JAMES'S BLANCHE OF NAVARRE, 25 cents. 

JUVENAL AND PERSIUS'S SATIRES, 45 cents. 

LONGFELLOW'S POEMS, COMPLETE, 50 cents. 

MASSINGER'S DRAMATIC WORKS, $1 30. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

MORGAN'S (Lady) DRAMATIC SCENES FROM REAL XIFE, 00 

cents.' 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES AND EPISTLES, 874 cenU. 
PELAYO ; OR, THE CAVERN OF COVADONGA, 624 cenU. 
PINDAR AND ANACREON'S ODES, 45 cents. 
SCOTT'S DOOM OF DEVORGOIL, 35 cents. 
SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, $6 50. 

DRAMATIC WORKS AND POEMS, $2 75. 

, HARPER'S ILLUMINATED. 

SIGOURNEY'S (Mr-.) POCAHONTAS, 90 cents. 

SMITH'S POWHATAN, fi 00. 
SOPHOCLES'S TRAGEDIES, 45 cents. 
THOMAS'S BEECHEN TREE, 50 cents. 
THOMSON'S SEASONS. 
TYLER'S AHASUERUS, 45 cents. 

DEATH ; OR, MEDORUS'S DREAM, 45 cents. 

VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES, GEORGICS, AND .£NEIlt 90 cents; 



Juvenile Works. 

AIKIN (Dr.) AND BARBAULD'S (Mrs.) EVENINGS AT HOMS, 

$120. 
BLAKE'S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

JUVENILE COMPANION. 

BOARDING OUT, 374 cents. 

GATE'S (Miss Jani) TEAR WITH THE FRANKLINS, 374 «enli 

CLERGYMAN'S (the) ORPHAN, 35 cents. 

CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST, 874 cents. 

COUSINS (THE), 374 cents. 

DANA'S (Mrs. Mart S. B.) FORECASTLE TOM, 374 cents 
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VALUABLE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 

UNCLE PHILIP'S AMERICAN FOREST. 35 cents 

EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 85 cents. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 35 cents. 

WHALE FISHERY AND POLAR SEAS, 70 cte 

WEALTH AND WORTH, 45 cents. 
WHAT'S TO BE DONE ? 45 cents. 
WOMAN» AN ENIGMA, 37^ cents. 



Miscellaneoas Works. 

B£ECHER(S (Miss C. E.) ADDRESS, 12^ cents. 

BREMER'S (Miss Fssdsika) NOVELS, $1 50. 

CATE'S (Miss Janb) YEAR WITH THE FRANKLINS, 87| cents 

COMFORTER (the) ; OR, CONSOLATIONS FOR MOURNERS, 

45 cents 
DAYS OF QUEEN MARY, «5 cents. 
DUER'S SPEECH, 12^ cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S (Miss) TALES AND NOVELS, 10 toIs., 75 cents 

^er volume 
IZABETH BENTON, 37* cents. 
ELLIS'S (Mrs.) TEMPER AND TEMPERAMENT, 37^ cents. 
EMBURY'S (Emma C.) BLIND GIRL, 37^ cents. 
FEUERBACH'S REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMINAL TRIALS, 

50 cents. 

GEORGIA SCENES, 90 cents. 

OILMAN'S (Mrs. C.) RECOLLECTIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER, 
45 cents. 

LOVE'S PROGRESS, 65 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTHERN MAT- 
RON, 90 cents. 

GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 35 cents. 

GOVE'S (Maby S.) lectures TO WOMEN ON ANATOMY and 
PuYSiOLOOT, 75 cents. 

GRAVES'S (Mrs. A. J.) WOMEN IN AMERICA, 45 cents. 

HASWELL'S ENGINEERS' AND MECHANICS' POCKET-BOOK, 

51 25. 

HAZEN'S POPULAR TECHNOLOGY, 90 cents. 
HOES AND WAY'S ANECDOTICAL OLIO, SI 00. 
ISABEL ; OR, THE TRIALS OF THE HEART, 371 cents. 
JAMESON'S (Mrs.) VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND 

ABROAD, Si 00. 
KEEPING HOUSE AND HOUSEKEEPING, 37^ cents. 
LLOYD'S (Mrs. M. B.) PARLOR MELODIES, FOR THE PIANO- 

PORTB, SI 00. 

MASON'S ZION'S SONGSTER, 25 cents. 

MATHEWS'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SI 00. 

MORSE'S ATLAS OF CEROGRAPHIC MAPS, in Nos., 25 cents 

each. 
NOTE-BOOK OF A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN, 37J cents 
ORME'S UNCLE JOHN, 37| cenU. 
PAULDING'S JOHN BULL AND BROTHER JONATHAN, 25 cts. 

LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH, SI 25. 

PERCY ANECDOTES, S2 00. 

PHILOSOPHICAL EMPEROR (the), 37i cents. 

POTTER'S HAND-BOOK FOR READERS AND STUDENTS, 45 

oents. 
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PUBLISHED BY HARPER U BROTHERS . 

PTM'S (ASTHOR OORBOH) NARRATIVE, 9i c»»U 
REED'S MARTHA, 75 cents. 

NO FICTION, 75 cents. 

SCHOOLCRAFT'S INDIAN TALES AND LEGENDS, «! 25 
SCOTT'S INFANTRY TACTICS, $2 50. 
SEDGWICK'S (Miss) LIVE AND LET LIVE, 45 cents. 

POOR RICH MAN AND RICH POOR M-VN. 

45. ■ 

— ^ ^ " \V Li. i u.S li A io L i . 4J urntS. 

jsEKRESS OF PJIKVORST. WrtPtff. 

SUERWOOD^S f Mr*.) LADY OF TRE MANOR, 4 vols., $3 50. 
Si[CtailNE\"S (L. HO M V'RTIS, 75 Muts, % 

SILK, C OTTO IV* LINEN. WOOL, Kli^TORY OF, $3 00. 
SOUTIIEY. THE DOCTOR, Ac, 45 ceDti. 
SF0RZHEIM*S PHfiENOH>Gy, 

STAN SBUR V'S INTEn Bi?T TA BLES iT SEVEN PER CENT, fl 50. 
STE1^MKTZ^>S NOVITIATE. Silcodt*. 
STONE'S MVSTEIltES iJFENEl>» «1 OQ. 
STOWJ-rs (Mri HabbistB.) MA VFLO WER, « cents. 
TA VLE R' S M E CHA N F C , 30 cc u ta . 
TOVi^NSBE Nil's FACTS IN MESMERISM, 75 cents. 
VERPLANCK'S ADDRESSEES OH AMERICAN HISTORY, Ac, 
60 cftDti. 

Rlf^FiT MnHAL INFLUENCE AND USE OF LIB- 

ERAL Studies, 25 cents. 
INFLUENCE OF MORAL CAUSES UPON OPIN 

lOR, SCIENCB, AND LITERATURE, 15 oentS. 

WARREN'S DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN, $1 35. 
WESTMAN. THE SPOON, $1 25. 
WOMAN AN ENIGMA, 37^ cents. 



Of PopDlar Sterling Xdterature. 

Now in course of publication, price fifty cents a volume 

L, n. Prof. Whewell's Elements of Morality and Politj 

III. Dendy's Philosophy of Mystery. 

IV. Holmes's Life and Letters of Mozart. 

V. Dick's Practical Astroaomer. 

VL, VII. Mackenzie's Life of Paul Jones. 
VIU. Parrot's Ascent of Mount Ararat. 
IX. Remarkable German Crimiral Trials. 
X., XI. Darwin's Voyage of a Naturalist. 

XII. Famham's Life in Prairie Land. ' 

XIII. Barrow's Voyages in the Arctic Regions. 

XIV. Somenrille on the Physical Sciences. 

XV. The Biblical Legends of the Mussulmaua. 

XVI. Bell's Life of George Canning. 

XVII. Taylor's Modern British Plutarch. 

XVIII. Keppel's Expedition to Borneo. 

XIX. Schiller's History of the Thirty Years' War. 
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VALUABLE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 

Each work sold separately, price by the set of 173 vol 
umes, 1^77 05. 

No8. 1-3. Milman's Histoiy of the Jew*. 

4, 5. Jtockhart's Life of Napoleon. 
0. Soathey's Life of Nelson. 

7. Life of Alexander the Great. 

5, 74. Natural History of Insects. 

9. Gait's Life of Byron. 

10. Bush's Life of Mohammed. 

i 1. Scott's Demonology and Witchcraft. 

13. 13. Gleiff's History of the Bible. 

14. Discovery in the rolar Seas. 

15. Croly's Life of George IV. 
10. Discoveiy in Africa. 

17-10. Cnnningham's Lives of Painters. 

20. James's Chivalry and the Crusades. 

21, 32. Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

23. Russell's Egypt. 

24. Fletcher's History of Poland. 

25.^ Festivals, Games, and Amusements. By Horace Smith 
20.* Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 

27. Russell's History of Palestine. 

28. Life of the Empress Josephine. 

29. Court and Camp of Bonaparte. 

30. Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier 

31. Pitcaim's Island and the Mutiny of the Ship Bounty. 

32. 72, 84. Turner's Sacred History of the World. 

33. 34. Jameson's Female Sovereigns. 
35, 30. Landers' Travels in Africa. 

37. Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
38-40. St. John's Lives of celebrated Travelers. 
41, 42. Life of Frederic the Great. 
43, 44. Sketches of Venice. 
45, 40. Lives of the Indians. 
47-49. Murray's British India. 

50. Brewster's Natural Magic. 

51, 52. Taylor's History of Ireland. 

53. Discovery in North America. 

54. Humboldt's Travels. 

55. 50. Euler's Natural Philosophy. 

57. Mudie's Popular Guide to the Observaticm of Natur*. 

58. Abererombie's Moral Feelings. 

59. Dick on Improvement of Society. 

00. James's History of Charlemf^niM. 

01 . Russell's Nnbia and Abyssinia. 

02. 03. Russell's Oliver Cromwell. 

04. Montgomery's Lectures on Poetry. 

05. Barrow's Life of Peter the Great. 

00, 07. Lives of Painters and Sculptors. Vols. IV. and V. 
08, 09. Crichton's History of Arabia. 

70. Fraser's History of Persia. 

71. Combe on Physiology. 

72. Sacred History of the Worid. Vol. IL 
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73. RosselPs Bubvy States. 

74. Natorai History oT Insects. YoL IL 
75,76. PaoJdinf's Life of Washington. 

77. Tickoor's Pbilomphj of Living^. 

78. Physical Condition of the Earth. 

79. Greene's Histonr a( Italy. 

60, 81. China and the Chinese. By Davis. 
8S CircamnaTigation of the Globe. 
8S. Dick's Celestial Scenery. 

84. Sacred Histoiy of the World. Yol. HI. 

85. Griscom's Animal Mechaninn. 

86-4)1. Tytler's Universal History : oontinaed by Dr. Na»s 

99, 93. Life of Franklm, Ac. 

94, 95. Porsoit ot Knowledge nnder Difficulties. 

96, 97. Paley's Natural Theology. 

96. Natural History of Birds. 

99. Dick's Sidereal Heavens. 

100. Upham on Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action. 

101. 103. Murray's British America. 

103. Lossing on the Fine Arts. 

104. Natural History of Quadrupeds. 

105. Life and Travels of Mnngo Park. 

106. Two Years before the Mast. 

107. 108. Parry's Three Yoyages for the Discovery of a Northwest Pas 
sage. 

109, 110. Life of Dr. Johnson, with Selecticms £rom his Writings 

111. Bryant's American Poets. 

113, 113. Halleck's British Poets. 

114-118. Keightley's History of England. 

119, 120. Hale's United States. 

121, 122. Irving's Lifis of Goldsmith, with Selections from his Writings 

133, 134. Distinguished Men of Modem Times. 

135. Life ofDe Witt Clinton. 

136, 137. Life of Commodore Perry. 
128. Life and Travels of Brace. 

189. Lives of John Jay and Alexander Hamilton. 

130. Brewster's Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe. and Kepler. 

131. History of Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islauds. 
, 13S. Manners and Customs of the Japanese. 

133. Dwight's History of Connecticut. 

134, 135. Ruins of Ancient Cities. 
136, 137. History of Denmark. 

138. Camp on Democracy. 

139. Lanman's Michigan. 

140. Fenelon's Lives of the Ancient Philosophers. 

141. 142. Count Segur's History of Napoleon's Expedition to Russia 
143, 144. History of Philosophy. 

145. Backe's Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature. 

146. Liebqr's Essays on Property. 

147. While's Natural History of Selbome. , 

148. Wrangell's Expedition to Siberia. 

149. 150. Popular Technology. 
151-153. Italy. By Spaulding. 

154, 155. Lewis and Clarke's Travels. 
156. Smith's History of Education. 
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VALUABLE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 
Harper's Family Idbrary coatSnned. 

157. Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

158. Russell's History of Polynesia. 
J 59. Perilous Adventares. 

160. Constitutional Jurisprudence of tbe United States By Dr. Do ei. 
161-163. Belknap's American Biography. 

164. Natural History of the Elephant. 

165. Potter's Hand-book for Readers. 
160. Woman in America. 

167, 168. Border Wars of the Revolution. By W. L. Stone. 
169 Vegetable Substances used for Food. 

170. Michelet's Elements of Modern History: edited by Rev. Dr. Puttei 

171. Bacon's Essays, and Locke on the Understanding. 

172. Voyages round the World. 

173. Travels of Marco Polo. 



fl|atjpet'j9 iFawClg QtldMtal acfirars. 

Containing 36 vols. 18mo. Price per set, $15 86. 

I , 8. Xenophon. Translated by Spelman and Cooper 
3, 4. Demosthenes. Translated by Leland. 

5. Sallust. Translated by Rose. 

C, 7. Ciesar. Translated by Duncan. 

S-IO. Cicero. Translated by Duncan. 

II, 12. Virgil. Translated by Wrangham, Sotheby, and Dr^den. 

13. JSschyltts. Translated by Potter. 

14. Sophocles. Translated by Francklin. 
15-17. Euripides. Translated by Potter. 

18, 19. Horace and Phtodras. Translated by Frands, Smart, &c. 

20, 21. Ovid. Translated by Dryden and others. 

22, 23. Thncydides. Translated by Smith. 

24-28. Livy. Translated by Baker. 

29-31. Herodotus. Translated by Beloe. 

33-34. Homer. Translated by Pope. 

35. Juvenal. Translated by Badham : and Pernus, by Dvummond. 

36. Pindar. Translated by Wheelwright : and Anaereou, by Bourn*. 



Containing 32 vols. 18mo. Sold separately or in sets 
Price $10 75 per set. 

1. Lives of the Apostles and Early Martyrs. 

2, 3. The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, Adventures of a Father and Moth- 
er and four Sons on a Desert Island. 

4, 13, 18. Sunday Evenings. Comprising SeripCore Storiea. Engr's. 

5. The Son of a Genius. By Mrs. Hofland. 

6. Uncle Philip's Natural History ; or, Conversationa about Tools and 
Trades among the Inferior Animals. 

7. 6. Indian Traits ; or. Manners, Customs, and Charaeter <^ the Nortb 
American Indians. By Thatcher. 
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Boys' and Oirls^ : 

9-11. Tales from Amehcaa History. By the Author of "AmericM 



Popular Lessons.'' 
f.Ther 



IS. The Yoang^ Crusoe ; or, the Shipwrecked Boy. By Mrs. Hodand. 

14. Perils of the Sea. beinjr authentic Narratires of remarkable and af- 
fecting Disasters opon the Deep. 

15. Sketches of the Lives of Distinguished Females. By an American 
Lady. 

16. Caroline Westerley; or, the Young Traveler from Ohio. By Mrs 
A.H. L.Phelps. 

17. The Clergyman's Orphan ; The Infidel Reclaimed ; and Jane Clait, 
the Orphan. By a Clergyman. Engravings. 

19. The Ornaments Discovered. By Mn;. Hugh. 

90. Uncle Philip's Evidences of Christianity. 

91. Uncle Philip's Conversations about the History of Viiginia. 

99. The American Forest ; or, Uncle Philip's Conversations about the 

Trees of America. 
93, 24. Uncle Philip's Conversations with the Children about the History 

of New York. 

95. Tales of the American Revolution. By B. B. Thatcher. 

96, 97. Uncle Philip's Account of the Whale Fishery and the Polar Seas. 

98. Uncle Philip's Conversations about the History of the Lost Colony of 
Greenland. 

99, 30. Uncle Philip's History of Massachusetts. 
31, 39. Uncle Philip's History of New Hampshire. 



^avptv'n Sbtfxwl Mntvitt ILttirars 

or ValiMilile standard Zsiteratim. 

Each volume sold separately, at 37^ cents. 
First Series — $20 vjith the CasCy or $19 without the Case 

1,9. Paulding's Life of Washington. 

3. Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man. 

4, 5. The Swiss Family Robinson. 
6, 7. Natural History of Insects. 

8. The Son of a Genius. By Mrs. Hofland 
9-11. Tales from American History. 
19. Tales from the American Revolution. 
13, 14. Lockhart's Life of Napoleon. 

15. Combe's Physiology, &c. 

16, 17. Thatcher's Indian TraiU, &c. 

18. Discovery and Adventure in Africa. 

19. Conversations about Trees. 

90. Gaide to the Observation of Nature. 

91. Perils of the Sea. 

93. Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 

93. Montgomery's Lectures on Poetry. 

?4 - iVirfi't Celestial Scenery. 

'2^. it ua -sell's History of Palestine. 

30. Jnfines's History of Chivalry. 

37. lire wstei^s Life of Newton. 



IL 
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VALUABLE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 
School District Xiibrary continued. 

28. Live and Let Live. By Miss Sedgwick. 
2<J, 30. Davis's China and Chinese. 

31. Circumnavigation of the Globe. 

32. Life of Alexander the Great. 

33. 34. Euler oti Natnral Philosophy. 

35. Barrow's Life of Peter the Great. 

36, 37. Russell's Life of CromwelL 

38. Dick on the Improvement of Society 

39. Physical Condition of the Earth. 

40. Abercrombie on the Moral Feeling 

41. 4^ Jameson's Female Sovereigns. 

43. Uncle Philip's History of Virginia 

44. The Ornaments Discovered. 

45. Uncle Philip's Natural History. 
4fi, 47. Uncle Philip's Whale Fishery. 

48. Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier 

49, 50. Duulap*s History of New York. 

Second Series — $20 with the Case, or $19 vnthout the Case. 

51, 52. Life and Works of Franklin. 

53, 54. Buel's Farmer's Instructor. 

55, 56. Pursuit of Knowledg^e under Difficulties. 

57. Griscom's Animal Mechanism. 

58. Natural History of the Elephant. 
^9. Vegetable Substances used for Food. 
60-65. Tytler's Universal History. 

66. Moseley's Illustrations of Mechanics. 

67. The Polar Seas and Regions. 

68. 69. Paley's Natural Theology. 
70-79. Sparks's American Biography. 

80. Humboldt's Travels. 

81. Goldsmith's History of Greece. 

82. Natural History of Birds. 

83. Renwick's Familiar Illustrations of Nat«ral PhilMophy 

84. 85. Selections from the Spectator. 

86. Lee's Elements of Geology. 

87. Goldsmith's Rome. Abridged. 

88. Armstrong on Agriculture. 

89. Natural History of Quadrupeds. 

90. Chaptal's Ajg^ricnltural Chemistir. 

91. Dwight's Lives of the Signers of the Decluratien of Independence 
92-95. Plutarch's Lives. 

Third Series — $20 loith the Case, or $19 without the Case. 

96, 97. Hale's History of the United State& 

98. Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic. 

99. Renwick's Applications of Mechanics. 

100. 101. Parry's Voyagbs of Discovery. 
102-106. Keightley's History of England. 
107, 108. Mackenzie's Life of Perry. 
109, 110. Irving's Life of Goldsmith. 
Ill, 112. Murray's British America. 
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A mw Classified and Descriptiye Catalogue of Hakpii 
6l Brothess* Publications has just been issued, compri- 
sing a very extensive range of Literature, in its several 
departments of History, Biography, Philosophy, Travel, 
Science and Art, the Classics, Fiction, &c. ; adso, many 
splendidly Embellished Productions. The selection of 
works includes not only a large proportion of the most es- 
teemed Literary Productions of our times, but also, in the 
majority of instances, the best existing authorities on 
given subjects. Ttus new Catalogue has been construct- 
ed with a view to the especial use of pemons forming or 
enriching their Literary Collections, as well as to aid Prin- 
cipals of District Schools and Seminaries of Learning, who 
may not possess any reliable means of forming a true es- 
timate of any production ; to all such it commends itself 
by its explanatory and critical notices. The valuable col- 
lection described in this Catalogue, consisting of about 
t\oo thousand volumet, combines the two-fold advantages 
of great economy in price with neatness — often elegance 
of typographical execution, in many instances the rates of 
publication being scarcely one fifth of those of similar is- 
sues in Europe. 

*♦* Copies of this Catalogue may be obtained, free of 
expense, by application to the Publishers personally, or 
by letter, post-paid. 

To prevent disappointment, it is requested that, when- 
ever books ordered through any bookseller or local agent 
can not be obtained, appUcations with remittance be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be promptlv 
attended to. 
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